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Lincoln 
By Albert B. Carner 


AIL Lincoln! Hero knighted in God’s way, 
His coat of arms no hearth-bereaving sword, 

But the keen ax the sturdy woodsmen sway 

In building homes. Profoundly in accord 
With life of common folk, with martyr love 

For liberty, equality, and law, 
His lofty Great-heart spirit lived above 

His times, and manhood’s rights in all men saw. 
With courage, truth, and righteousness full armed, 

His stout shield glinting with a kindly wit 
That oft attracted friend or foe disarmed, 

To mean defeat his soul could ne’er submit. 
Choosing the sword of God's broad charity, 
‘He won a nation’s love and liberty. 
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To-day’s Pay—or To-morrow’s ? 

: It is always easier to be interested in something 
that promises immediate gain, than in present assured 
loss that may mean great gain later. Yet no one ever 
gains the real values of life,—even of the material 
sort, still less the spiritual—who is not ready to go in 
heartily for loss as the first step toward rich results. 
The energetic Director of Excavations of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister, tells 
of the difficulty of getting enough laborers to carry on 
the excavations during grape-harvest season, because 
of the contrast between the hard toil of excavation and 
the easy labor of the vineyards, ‘**When we work 
with the Jews,’ they say, ‘we-get three quarters of a 
dollar a day, we sleep three hours at noon, and we are 
eating grapes the whole time’! The only counter- 
attraction I can offer is the possibility that by a stroke 
of the pick it may be given to one of them to add a 
chapter to the history of the world—but what is that 


when weighed against a day’s ration of grapes, three 
hours’ sleep, and three quarters of a dollar?'’ The 
modern inhabitants of the Holy Land are not unlike 
the rest of us. Rations, sleep, and money are so at- 


tractive. 
~— 


Questionable Penitence 

Quick penitence, and hearty readiness to express 
regret and ask forgiveness, are well enough in their 
way; but they are not worth nearly as much as that 
self-control which makes penitence and the asking of 
forgiveness unnecessary. Some very tender-hearted 
people rather pride themselves on their readiness to 
admit having been in the wrong, and on the depth of 
their sorrow whenever they have wounded the feelings 
of others." And they go on, day after day, yielding to 
theirimpatience and unlove and sarcasm, always con- 
trite for the misery they cause, and making little effort 
to be sorry beforehand instead of afterward. Binding 
up broken hearts—when we have done the breaking— 
is not nearly as creditable business as taking ourselves 
sternly in hand to put a stop to our cruelty and self- 
ishness. The genuineness of our penitence may well 
be doubted if it does not give us steadily less to be 


penitent for. 
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Voyages of Discovery 

It is not always necessary, not always even possible, 
to know where one is going before he sets out. Life 
is not a railway chopped out in measured sections; it 
is an advance into the unknown. ‘Abraham... 
obeyed . .. and went out not knowing whither he 
went.”’ And all enterprise is a voyage of discovery— 
whether becoming a Christian, choosing a vocation, 
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enlarging one’s business, accepting new truth, organ- 
izing new activities, or yielding to an unexpected call 
for service. When Paul started west he little knew 
where he would fetch up. Christopher Columbus 
thought he knew: he had to be misled by illusion, as 
often happens to us also in order to get us going. 
So itis seldom best in serving God that we should know 
either our exact destination or the specific outcome. 
It was because Jonah foresaw that God would be mer- 
ciful to hated Nineveh, as proved to be the case, that 
he recoiled; and he never did become wholly recon- 
ciled to his task and its consequences. The child 
just takes the Father's hand and walks with him, ig- 
norant but content. All true fellowship with God, al” 
true service, all true living, involves adventure int 
the unknown. 
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The Only Work 


Anything short of our most important work is 
scarcely to be dignified with the name ‘‘ work."’ 
**«My father worketh even until now, and I work,'’ 
said the Son of God; and the work that Father 
and Son seem to have put into first place * for 
themselves is that of spending themselves for others. 
They permit every one of us to engage in that same 
work, ‘After all,’’ writes Mr. Speer in a searching 
message on ‘‘ Perils of the Advanced Christian Life,'’ 
‘«the only work is the giving out of life. Running the 
wheels is not work; dealing with the routine of our 
business is not work; dictating thousands of letters a 
year is not work. The only work a man does is the 
giving out of his life upon other lives, We may live 
more true life [and do more work] in an hour than in 
six months.’’ Are we ordering our lives so that we 
are really working? — 
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Christ’s Friendships in the Present Tense 


OME people read the story of the life of Christ as 
a bit of ancient history. They wish they had 
lived in that golden age of the world when Jesus 
was here among men. We all believe that he was 
the friendliest man who ever lived, but we need not 
write it in the past tense. It is just as true to-day 
as it was two thousand years ago. The most won- 
derful and the most real thing in the world to-day is 
the friendship of Christ. We say, ‘‘If I could see 
him as I see my human friend, I would take him as 
my friend and trust him."’ But human friendship, 
too, is really a matter of faith, not of sight. You 
cannot see in your friend that which you trust. The 
qualities in him that mean so much to you are invisi- 
ble. They are qualities of his heart. They are not 
his physical beauty, his culture, his money, his gifts, 
his position. The things you trust in him are his 
truth, his manliness, his honor, his faithfulness, his 
thoughtfulness, his gentleness ; and you cannot see 
these. You cannot be with your friend all the while 
to see that he is always loyal to you. You do not 
watch him to see that he is true and faithful to you 
wherever he goes. You do not set spies to follow him 
in all his absences from you. Yet you never doubt 
him. Evil tongues may whisper insinuations about 
him, but you refuse to believe them. You believe in 
your friend and you trust him. Your friendship is 
not of sight, but of faith. 

Can we not believe also in Christ and in his friend- 
ships? Can we not love Him whom we have not 
seen? A sorrow comes ; you cannot understand it. 
But why must you understand? Indeed, in almost 
every case we would be far happier if we did not try 
to. understand things. Dr.. Robertson Nicoll says : 
‘«There are some very devout people who know far 
too much. They can explain the whole secret of 


pain and evil and death in the world. They prate 
about the mystery of things as though they were God's 
spies. It is far humbler and more Christian to ad- 
mit that we do not fully discern a reason and method 
in this long, slow tragedy of human existence."’ 
Jesus himself said, ‘‘I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.’’ Some day 
we shall have all the mysteries explained ; but now is it 
not enough for us to know that Christ is our Friend ? 
Our lives are safe in his keeping. Nothing ever goes 
wrong if we are living with him. We have hints and 
glimpses in the New Testament story of what Christ's 
friendship meant to those who accepted it when they 
knew him as a man, even though there was so much 
mystery in it; much that seemed severe, wanting in 
sympathy, in kindness. In the end, all became 
plain, and then love was seen in every line. It is 
the same to-day. 
We may believe in and realize the friendship of 
Christ, just as Peter did, as John did, as Martha and 
Mary did. It may be as real to us as it was to them. 
The fact that he has passed into heaven does not 
make his friendship any the less close or tender, nor 
the less human. It may mean just'as much to us as 
it did to them. ‘What, for example, would Matthew, 
the publican, ever have been if Christ had not be- 
come his friend? Only a hated tax-collector, a sor- 
did, greedy, grasping publican. Christ made him a 
man, a big-hearted man, an unselfish, loving man, 
then an apostle, the writer of a Gospel, whose name 
shines over all Christendom. The friendship of 
Christ will make every man who accepts it noble and 
strong. None will ever reach their best till he lifts 


them up to it. 
As friends and followers of Christ, it is ours to re- 
peat his friendships on the earth, and to be to others 
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what he has been to us. We should build our house 
by the side of the road, where people throng and 
surge, and be a friend tomen. They need us—they 
need love and help. 
* The other day a request was made from one of our 
hospitals for the sending of a birthday letter to a 
nurse. Other friends also were in the secret. The 
nurse was far from home, and was dreadfully home- 
sick. And in her secluded and narrow circumstances 
she had never had the opportunity to know the 
brighter, sweeter things of love, which many Chris- 
tian women have known ‘in their wider life in the 
gentle homes of their.childhood and girlhood. Every- 
thing that thoughtful love could do for this girl was 
done by the friends who were determined to make 
the day one she never would forget. The next day 
she wrote to a friend in glowing words of what her 
birthday had been to her in happiness, and what it 
had done for ler in the way of love’s revealing. She 
said she could not express her gladness. She had 
never known before what love meant. That day be- 
gan a new epoch in her life, something like the new 
epoch that must have begun in Mary’s life the day 
she sat first at the feet of Jesus and heard his words. 
- The world is full of people who are just as hungry- 
hearted as was this child of the South, who know as 
little of the sweet and beautiful things of love, and to 
whom a gracious, cheerful kindness will be a reveal- 
ing of Christ which will make all things new for them. 
Those of us who have been most highly favored, who 
have known much of love and love's sweet reveatings, 
who have had many friends that have brightened our 
lives in all circumstances, cannot understand the 
emptiness of many lives that know almost noth- 
ing of the meaning of sweet human affection, that 
really never have had a friend. There are many who 
have scarcely ever received a real kindness in their 
whole life. To such it is a holy hour when one says 
to them, ‘‘I am going to be your friend.’’ That 
was what the friendship of Christ meant to his disci- 
ples ; and there are people all about us to whom we 
can bring uplifting, widening, and enlarging of life, 
and to whom we can make the world new simply by 
becoming their friend. 

Christ is a friend for all our moods and experiences. 
There are certain times when our earthly friends are 
apt to think there is no need for their keeping near 
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us, or letting us know they think of us or remember 
us, ‘* Friendship will shine out when the roads are 
rough, and the fare is scant, and the winds are chill, 
and the great hard desolation settles down upon life, 
Then friendship is the stay and furtherance of ‘the 
soul.’’ But there come times in our lives when we 
seem to have no need, All things are bright about 
us, there are no shadows over us, we have no trouble 
and are not in any distress. Our friends are faithful 
to us then as ever, but they do not come to us with 
spoken assurance of friendship, of sympathy, or of 
help. But really we need our friends then, too,—we 
need them at all times. There is never a day when 
it will not do us to have them tell us of their 
love, and stand close to us in love. The common 
saying is, ‘‘A friend in need is a friend indeed,"’ but 
there is always need for friendship. Henry van Dyke 
puts it well : 


‘** A friend in need,’ my neighbor said to me,— 
‘A friend indeed, is what I mean to be: 
In time of trouble I will come to you, 
And in the hour of need you’ll find me true.’ 


‘* I thought a Bit, and took him by the hand : 
* My friend,’ said I, ‘you do not understand 
The inner meaning of that simple rhyme,— 
A friend is what the heart needs all the time.’ ’’ 


Every hour is a time of need with us. We may not 
need certain forms of actual help all the while, but 
there is never a time when we do not need love, sym- 
pathy, che-r; when we do not need to be thought 
about, when we do not need the consciousness of one 
standing by. It is not material help that ordinarily 
means most to us,—it is the knowledge that we 
always have the friend, and that he will be ready and 
true ; that, turn to him when we may, we shall ever 
find him close beside us, strong and wise, a rock in a 
weary land. Many of the sweetest and truest mani- 
festations of friendship are made in almost imper- 
ceptible ways, —a look, a smile, some simple thought- 
fulness, an expression of sympathy which is scarcely 
conscious, a kindness done in silence, without any 
mention, Ofttimes friendship’s best service is ren- 
dered when there would seem to be no need. It is 


thus the friendship of Christ serves us, not only when 
we are crying for help, but also when we seem to 
have all things, to lack nothing. 





Church Expenses and Charity 

Are our contributions to the expenses of our local 
church to be counted as money given to the Lord, or 
not? That is the question that puzzles a New York 
reader, in view of an editorial statement made in this 
department when the subject of church-fairs was under 
discussion. He writes ; 

I have been exercised for a long while on the church-fair 
question, and have been trying to get a clear grip of the princi- 
ples involved. j i 

In Notes on Open Letters (Aug. 15) in replying to a New 
York state pastor you say: ‘‘ When we give, we get nothing 
back. When we get anything back, we are not giving.’’ I am 
somewhat peated at this statement,—is it not too sweeping? 
When I place my offering on the collection plate at the regular 
services, do not 1 get a return in the form of a well-appointed 
and heated church in which to ion, ge services of a help- 
ful pastor, and many other privileges? And if this be so, and 
your statement be correct, then my offering on the Lord's Day 
is, after all, not giving. I must confess I am puzzled. Won't 
you help me? 

For this very reason, some conscientious givers do 
not count their contributions to the support of their 
home church as properly to be taken from their tithe, 
or as given to the Lord in the same sense as money 
that is expended for the Lord’s work in a way that 
does not immediately benefit the giver. They count 
their pew rent or their voluntary gifts to the church 
expenses as in the same class with house-rent, table 
board, and the like. Their charity begins after their 
church expenses have been met. This is high ground. 

On the other hand it is contended, with strong rea- 
son, that to help in the support of the home pastor 
and church is no less a furthering of the Kingdom 
than to help in the support of a foreign missionary 
pastor and church. And the fact that one is person- 
ally the gainer by the home church does not alter the 
fact of its being God’s work. 

We gain by every gift, of money or otherwise, that 
we make to the Lord. In that sense, the editorial 
statement could be made to read in exactly the 
opposite way: ‘‘ When we give, we always get some- 
thing back.’ But this kind of return from a gift is 


different from the return represented by the plate of 
ice cream or the sofa pillow that comes to us at a 
church-fair. The money that we spend at church- 
fairs is not giving. It was this fundamental dis- 
tinction that The Sunday School Times intended to 


suggest. 
ax 
Duplicated Letters, and Duplicity 


That active, successful business men are more 
and more giving prominent attention to the finer 
points of conscientious right-doing in every detail of 
business is very apparent. The letters from such 
men that The Sunday School Times is privileged to 
receive and consider is one evidence of this. Just 
now a publisher in the District of Columbia raises a 
question that should interest many, as illustrating the 
growing desire and intention of men of affairs to lift 
commercial standards higher and higher. He writes : 

Is it right to use a duplicating process, which, by skilfully 
inserting an individual name, will cause the receiver to believe 
that his is a personal letter? There does not seem to be any 
doubt that in a sense it is a deception, the idea being that such 
a letter will be read, while one that was known to be a circular 
letter might be at once thrown into the waste basket. Where 
a name is not inserted, I cannot see any objection to such per- 
fect duplication of type-written work; can you? Do you 
think that the insertion of the name and address does give it 
the character of a personal letter, or where each copy is signed 
separately ? 

I ask because I am thinking of adding such a machine to ay 
equipment, and would then take outside work also. In suc 
case I would regard it but right that I should draw some line 
on the class of work I would undertake. Can you suggest 
any practical or definite way of doing this? I have had no 
expezience in duplicating for others. 

When we send out an imitation, in the hope that 
the man who receives it will think it is something 
that it is not, and thereby be induced to give it 
consideration that he would otherwise deny it, we are 
dealing with what is popularly called ‘‘ fake’’ goods. 
And every decent man revolts from the ‘‘fake’’ ele- 
ment, whether in business or in personal life. ««Fake’’ 
is only another name for imitation, or deceit, or lie. 
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It does not follow that the duplicated letter, of 
faultless workmanship and handsome appearance, has 
no proper place in commercial life. It has the same 
place that any other well-printed piece of circular 
matter has. But the determining question would 
seem to be, always: ‘‘What am I using this for?’’ 
If the motive is deception, then it is pretty poor busi- 
ness for any high-toned man to be in. If on the 
other hand the motive is dispatch, and neatness, and 
general attractiveness of the circular-letters sent out, 
when either the recipients are not likely to be de- 
ceived; or there-is no purpose to deceive on the part 
of the sender, the duplicated letter in typewritten 
form would seem to be free from objection. It can 
often be produced at lower cost than ordinary print- 
ing, and with equal or greater attractiveness. The 
details of inserting the recipient's name and address, 
and the signature in reproduced or actual autograph, 
would be determined entirely by the principle sug- 
gested above. 

An illustration of obvious duplicity in intention and 
effect, in the use of a duplicated letter, a few months 
ago came to the attention of The Sunday School 
Times. One of the leading monthly magazines con- 
tained an interesting article on the falling off in the 
number of students for the ministry. About the tine 
of its issue the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
received a postal card, in handwriting, asking if he 
had noticed the magazine article, and if he thought 
the figures could be correct, The postal was signed 
by a woman's name, and bore at the top a Pittsburgh 
address. The Publisher of the Times happened to 
see the postal, and his attention was caught by the 
handwriting. Going to his desk, he picked up a pos- 
tal that Ae had received a few days before from the 
circulation manager of that magazine. The handwrit- 
ing on the two postals was compared, and ‘‘happened"’ 
to be identical. Carelessly enough, the ‘‘woman’’ 
had mailed her postal, not from Pittsburgh, but from 
the city in which the magazine is published, as the 
postmark showed, and had let some one else address 
it for her also ! 

This interesting communication, in other words, 
was not handwritten, but was printed from a plate 
reproduced—or duplicated—from a handwritten letter 
over a woman's name, and was probably mailed broad- 
cast to periodicals throughout the country, as a 
‘clever ’ dodge to get papers to discussing the maga- 
zine article. Such a method works once or twice,. but 
it does not increase the real confidence of the public in 
the man or the institution that ‘‘ works’’ the public that 
way. As Dr. Richard Cabot said in his article in The 
Sunday School Times of January 23, on ‘‘ The Impo- 
tence of Lying’’ : ‘‘ the liar’s task. . . is trying to cut off 
the branch on which he sits, to destroy the credit and 
confidence that makes it possible to deceive any one.”’ 
No business house ever gains by ‘‘ taking in,’’ in any 
slightest detail, those with whom it seeks to do busi- 
ness. The District of Columbia man will make no 
mistake, and will lose no business in the long run, by 
standing stoutly for ghe principle of open-handed, 
aboveboard truthfulness that prompted him to raise 
this question. 
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The Daily Altar 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


February 22 to 28 


MON.—Eternal Light, wilt thou graciously illumine my 
spirit? Be very near to me when my light is in danger of 
burning low, and my powers are breaking in the shadows. 
Let thy Spirit give me counsel, and let me live and move as a 
child of light. 

TUES.—Eternal God, in thy favor there is life and light. 
Help me to live and move in its gracious splendor to-day. Let 
my whole being be pervaded with its cheer. So let me be a 
child of light. 


WED.—Eternal God, thy tender mercies are over all thy 
works. Help me to believe in thy loving purpose for me and 
for allmen. Let me co-operate in the salvation of the world. 
Thy will be done ! 


THURS.—Almighty God, I pray for all struggling people 
who are depressed in their impotence. Give them a faith 
which will make them partners with thee. Let them lift their 
eyes upon their wonderful resources in Christ, and may they 
become more than conquerors through him who loves them ! 
Teach us to believe that we can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth us. 

FRI.—Eternal God, let thy Holy Spirit be my guest to-day. 
Let all my doings be controlled by his ‘immediate ministry. 
May nothing move without his counsel, and may his will domi- 
nate my life ! 


SAT.—Heavenly Father, let thy grace supply my needs. Let 
me not be troubled with doubt concerning the morrow. Let 
me fill the present moment with steady and vigilant obedience. 
Let to me to live be Christ. 

SuN.—Gracious Saviour, I pray that thou wouldst cleanse 
my life by the inspiration of thy’ most Holy Word. Let thy 
thought cast out every other suggestion, and let my mind be a 
temple of life and peace. Dwell in me richly, Blessed Word ! 
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"LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 28 (Acts 8 : 4-25) 






HEN the average man says that he is a ‘‘ Chris- 
tian socialist,’’ he means to place the empha- 
sis upon the world Christian, while the social- 

ist who is looking for his influence and his vote places 
the emphasis upon the word socialist. Meanwhile, 
that ‘‘Christian socialist’’ is giving Socialism the 
credit for his Christianity. If he were simply to call 
himself a ‘‘Christian,’’ he would be more nearly ex- 
pressing the purpose of his heart and mind, and he 
would be giving Christ the credit of his Christianity. 
Everything that is good in Socialism had its origin in 
Christianity ; and it is under obligation to Christianity 
for the best things that it teaches, 

I once heard a lecture by’ Mark Guy Pearse on 


‘ «Christian Socialism,’’ in which he told of the insti- 


tutional and social work that was being done by his 
great mission in London. But that wasn’t Christian 


_ Socialism—it was Christianity, pure and simple. 


Socialism is an economic system. There is no 
more reason why a man should call himself a ‘‘ Chris- 
tian socialist’? than a ‘*Christian Republican’’ or a 
‘Christian Democrat,’’ unless he is convinced that 
there is so much in Socialism that is not Christian 
that he must in self-defense declare himself. 

So-called Christian socialists frequently try to excuse 
their position by appealing to the honored names and 
high standing of Kingsley and others, who described 
their doctrine many years ago as ‘‘Christian Social- 
ism.’" They omit to mention that neither Maurice nor 
Kingsley taught a single principle or doctrine of Marx- 
ism or of any other description of modern Socialism. 
As Professor Flint remarks: ‘* When they maintained 
that social reorganization must be preceded by indivi- 
dual reformation, that trust in State aid or legislation 
was a superstition; that self-help was the prime req- 
uisite for the amelioration.of the condition of the 
working classes; that co-operation should be volun- 
tary and accompanied by ‘appropriate education; that 
so far from private property being robbery, it was a 
divine stewardship; and that men could never be 
joined in true brotherhood by mere plans to give them 
self-interest in common, but must first feel that they 
had one common Father, they struck at the very roots 
of Socialism.”’ 

The socialists attempt to ridicule the church by 
saying that it has never done anything for the com- 
mon people—that their plan is far more effective 
than ours. If ever there was an opportunity for the 
socialists to try out their plan among a really needy 
people, such an opportunity exists among the canni- 
bals on the Pacific Islands. But it is quite noticeable 
that the socialists do not go there. They are quite 
content to wait until the church sends out its thou- 
sands of missionaries and pours in its millions of dol- 
lare, producing a Christian civilization, and when it is 
perfectly safe to do so, they build upon the founda- 
tion laid by the church many years before, then turn 
round and scorn the church because of its ‘ failure’’ 
to help the masses. 


Christianity’s Principal Business 

Socialism believes in environment first, hoping 
that good character may result. Christianity believes 
in character first, knowing that the good environment 
will follow. The history of the world has proved that 
this principle of Christ's is most effective in re- 
forming mankind. Even in his day, when social 
conditions were much worse than they are to-day, 
Christ did not advocate another social system in order 
to help mankind. He immediately began to change 
individual men. If that was Christ's method, we can 
well afford to follow him. There are undoubtedly 
other things to do, and the church must do them, but 
its principal business is to change bad men into good 
men, and to change them one by one. The socialists 
tell us that Christianity has been trying the ‘‘charac- 
ter first’? plan for two thousand years, and that we 
haven't made very much progress. But haven't we? 
What about the cannibals, for instance? -What about 
the time when our ancestors were naked savages and 
drank blood and wine out of human skulls? Is it 
necessary to narrate the long story of the vilest deg- 
radation beforé ‘the teachings of Christ were accepted, 
and then tell of the’ victories of the cross in every 
land? These things are only too well known—except- 
ing to the socialists. 
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By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 





Christianity is a religion. Socialism is an economic 
~ system. Mr. Stelzle, in an article in The Sunday 
School Times of January 23, discussed the subject 
** Why the Church Cannot Adopt Socialism.”” He 
showed that the church cannot declare for any 
economic theory. He now points out efficiency 
and inadequacy in both Socialism and the church. 
‘Socialism has failed to meet the individual needs 
of mankind. Christianity is awaking to a realiza- 
tion of its relation to the life of the world, and its re- 
sponsibility toward social and industrial conditions. 








What about the place now occupied by women? 
Socialism may boast that it stands to-day for a square 
deal to womanhood, but where was Socialism when 
Christianity was making its fight? It may say that it 
will care for the sick and the helpless when it comes 
into power, but who has been doing it these many 
years? Socialism may give promise of better things 
for children, but haven't little children been the 
special care of the church ever since Christ took them 
up in his arms and blessed them, saying ‘‘for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven’’? That all has not been 
accomplished that should have been done, has not 
altogether been the fault of the church. In no city or 
country in the world are the Christians in a majority. 
The men outside the church control the courts and the 
legislatures, but the progress which Aas been made 
is due to the direct and indirect influence of Chris- 
tianity. 

The church has often been at fault, and in some 
things it is to blame to-day, but no matter how dark 
the age, the church has always been the whitest light 
in history. And when reform came to the church, it 
came from within and not from without. 

It has been said that the church must adopt Social- 
ism because workingmen are rapidly turning toward 
Socialism, and soon the church will be discredited 
among them if it does not come out boldly in favor of 
this economic system. But the fact that workipgmen 
are turning toward Socialism does not necessarily make 
it right, nor does it assure us relief from social evils. 


Is Socialism Increasing ? 

As a matter of fact, the Socialism toward which 

foreign workingmen are turning is mostly an oppor- 

#tunism, which is radically different from the Socialism 
being advocated in this country. These foreign work- 
ingmen are striving to obtain conditions which Amer- 
ican workingmen have already secured, Visiting 
English socialists plainly tell us that the situation in 
their country with regard to Socialism is entirely dif- 
fcrent from what it is in our own. 

Furthermore, the American workingman is mo¢turn- 
ing toward Socialism to the extent that the socialists 
would have us believe. The last election plainly indi- 
cated that there was a heavy falling off in the social- 
ist vote in the cities and in the industrial centers of 
our country, in spite of the late business depression. 
This was particularly true in Chicago, where the so- 
cialists had every opportunity for increasing their 
vote, including the assistance of a daily paper. Asa 
matter of fact, the vote in that city fell to about one- 
third of what it was four years ago. It is notably 
true that Socialism has actually no influence at the 
annual conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, whose four hundred delegates represent two 
and a half million men. There are rarely more than 
twenty socialists elected to this convention, and these 
know that the chances for their being heard are very 
much against them, It is equally noticeable that 
the majority of these socialists are foreign-born, or 
else they represent trades which are in some way 
affiliated with the liquor and the brewing interests. 

Therefore, the church need not advocate Socialism 
because it is afraid that it will lose the workingman. 
The workingmen that it loses on this account would 
probably be out of sympathy with the church anyway, 
for the failure of the church to adopt Socialism is not 
the only obstacle, nor yet the most formidable one, 
in the matter of attracting workingmen. For a long 
time we have been hearing that workingmen do not 
attend church because the cliurch has been too nar- 
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row in its interpretation of Scripture. We are too 
conservative in our theology, we have been told. 
But if the church that preaches a liberal theology is 
the one that would attract workingmen, then the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches would be crowded 
with workingmen. Everybody knows that they are 
not. It is the churches that preach an ‘‘old-fash- 
ioned*' theology that have the biggest crowds of 
workingmen, If it were true that workingmen are in- 
terested in the discussion of the labor question, they 
would crowd their labor union meetings, where they 
make a specialty of questions dealing with economics. 
But comparatively few workingmen attend the meet- 
ings in their labor halls. Meetings for workingmen 
are notoriously difficult to work up, no matter who the 
speaker may be. The greatest ‘‘labor meetings’’ 
ever held in this country have been held under direct 
religious auspices, 

What, then, should be the attitude of the church 
toward Socialism ? 

First of all, it must recognize the fact that a man 
has a perfect right to be a socialist, if he is convinced 
that Socialism is morally and economically sound. 

Second, it must recognize the fact that it is quite 
possible for a man to be a Christian and a socialist, 
too. There are certain forms of Socialism which are 
not antagonistic to Christianity, although it should be 
remembered that there is no necessary relationship 
between the two—one being an economic system and 
the other a religion. 


The Church’s Industrial Platform 

Third, we must convince workingmen that the church 
does not stand for the present economic system ; that 
we stand for only so much of it as is in accordance with 
the principles laid down by Jesus Christ. The eco- 
nomic system under which we are living is not ideal. 
There is much it it that must be remedied, and good 
men everywhere must seek to bring a fairer condition. 

Fourth, we must show workingmen that we are not 
offering them the gospel as a mere sop, or because 
we are afraid that some day they will bring on a rev- 
olution. We must show them that we are offering 
them the same gospel, with all of its privileges, as 
well as all of its obligations, that we are offering 
their employers, 

The minister who preaches against sin wherever he 
sees it, whether it be that of the employer or that of 
the employee, is helping to bring in a better day, even 
though he never preaches a so-called ‘‘ labor sermon."’ 
There is no short cut to the millennium through a 
manufactured social system. The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, at its Philadelphia 
meeting, called attention to the following : 

‘« That the church fail not to emphasize its own rela- 
tion, throughout the centuries and in the life of the 
world to-day, to the mighty movements which make 
for the betterment of social and industrial conditions; 

‘That the attention of workingmen and the churches 
alike be called to these facts ; 

‘« That the institution of aday of rest secured for the 
toilers of Christendom by the very charter of the 
church has been defended on their behalf by it 
throughout the centuries ; 

‘¢That the streams of philanthropy which supply a 
thousand needs have their springs, for the most part, 
in Christian devotion ; 

‘« That the fundamental rights of man upon which 
rest the pillars of this mighty group of common- 
wealths are a heritage from the conscience and con- 
secration of men who acknowleged Jesus Christ as 
Master ; 

‘‘That the free ministrations to the community on 
the part of tens of thousands of churches attest the 
purpose of the followers of Christ ; 

‘That the church, while it may not have accepted 
the task of announcing an industrial program, is at 
heart eager with the impulses of service and is more 
than ever ready to express the spirit of its Lord ; 

‘* That in the quest for the forces by which the larger 
hopes of the workingmen of America may be most 
speedily and fully realized, the leaders of the indus- 
trial world can better afford to lose all others than 
those which are to-day and have been for nearly two 
thousand years at work in the faith, the motive, and 
the devotion of the church ‘of Jesus Christ."’ But not 
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satisfied with its past, the Council passed, among oth- 
ers, the following resolution: 

‘*We deem it the duty of all Christian people to 
concern themselves directly with certain practical in- 
dustrial problems. To us it seems that the churches 
must stand : 

‘For equal rights and complete justice for all men 
in all stations of life. 

‘¢ For the right of all men to the opportunity for self- 
maintenance, a right ever to be wisely and strongly 
safeguarded against encroachments of every kind. 

‘« For the right of workers to some protection against 
the hardships often resulting from the swift crises of 
industrial change. 

‘¢ For the principle of conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial dissensions. 

‘¢ For the protection of the workers from dangerous 
machinery, occupational disease, injuries and mor- 
tality. 

‘¢ For the abolition of child labor. 

‘For such regulation of the conditions of toil for 
women as shall safeguard the physical and moral 
health of the community. 
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‘For the suppression of the sweating system. . 

‘‘ For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the 
hours of labor to the lowest practicable point, and for 
that degree of leisure for all which is a condition of 
the highest human life. 

‘* For a release from employment one day in seven. 

‘* For a living wage as a minimum in every industry 

“and for the highest wage that each industry can 
afford. 

‘* For the most equitable division of the products of 
industry that can ultimately be devised. 

‘*For suitable provision for the old age of the 
workers and for those incapacitated by injury. 

‘For the abatement of poverty."’ 

Thus the church has expressed its attitude toward 
the pressing social problems of the day, and it will 
continue to manufacture the men who will bring 
about right relationships in human society. Already 
it has done much more than Socialism for the masses 
of the people, and, while it may learn some things 
from those who advocate it, the church always has 
been and still is superior to Socialism. 

New York Ciry. 
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In outlawed, heretical Samaria many of the earlier acts in Israel’s history took place. 


founders of the nation first came. 
rallies. 


PATHETIC interest hovers about that part of the 
map of Palestine which is known to the New 
Testament student as Samaria. From what we 

learn of it in the history of Christ and his apostles, it 
is difficult to associate that land with its one-time 
glories and ambitions. To the south lies Judza, 
which, due to the obstinate pertinacity of the Jews, 
still maintained a semblance of autonomy under the 
Herods and the theocratic dominion of the high 
riests. To the north lies Galilee, which, colonized 
y the Maccabzan. princes, had become by New 
Testament times a fresh home for the Jews, so that 
however much the proud Jerusalemite looked down 
upon the provincial Galilean (see Mark 14 : 70; John 
7:52), he could not deny that those sturdy, simple- 
minded, but zealous northerners were most valuable 
auxiliaries to the spiritual and material strength of the 
Jewish church. The best blood of a nation and a re- 
ligion comes from the provinces, not from the capital. 
Between Galilee and Judza lies Samaria, the key- 
stone of the lands of Israel, in Old Testament times 
holding the cardinal position in the Chosen People’s 
history, but in the New Testament almost a blank on 
the map, at the best a foil to the Gospel scenes en- 
acted in the other districts of the Holy Land. We 


recall how once the Highland of Ephraim, to use the - 


geographical term employed by the Old Testament 
for what we call Samaria (comp. 1 Sam. 1 : 1), was the 
national and spiritual center of Israel. The objective 
of the invading Hebrew hosts was Shechem, the 
natural capital of the district, and there, it is recorded, 
the first national covenant of the people in their new 
home was transacted (Josh, 8 : 30 ff. ; comp. chap. 24). 
There was the seat of the ark, first probably at Bethel 
(Judg. 20 : 26ff.), subsequently at Shiloh, There was 
the home of Samuel, traditionally the first of the 
prophets, and of Saul the first king. Even after the 
Judzan David had made Jerusalem the capital of 
Israel, Shechem retained some of its ancient political 
privilege, and David’s son had to go to that city to be 
crowned king by all Israel (1 Kings 12:1). Despite 
the division of the north and the south, the Highland 
of Ephraim could still boast of its spiritual glories and 
heroes ; it was the scene of Elijah’s stormy career, of 
the preaching of Amos the first of the canonical 
prophets, of the tragical story of Hosea the passionate 
prophet. 

But by the New Testament age Samaria had be- 
come an alien land. It had been settled by the 
Assyrians and subsequent conquerors with foreign 
colonies, the ancient Hebrew national life of the dis- 
trict was destroyed ; while the Jews of Judah were able 
to hold their own, the remnants of ancient Israel in 
the land were outlawed by the Jerusalem church as a 
schismatic and heretical sect. The Galilzan pilgrim- 





Here the 

Here the tribes gathered for religious worship and patriotic 

Here, after the kingdom was divided, lived and worked the first great prophets and heroes. 

And in Samaria, which had substituted Baal for Jehovah and had belonged to Ahab and Herod, 

Jesus Christ was first acknowledged the Saviour of the world. Professor Montgomery makes 

plain how a province that appeared lost to true religion and spiritual fellowship was in reality a 
typical field for the gospel. 


aging to Jerusalem preferred to go by the circuitous 
route through Perza rather than confront the hostili- 
ties of these Samaritans. Hence the New Testament 
gives us the vaguest picture of the land, well reflect- 
ing the Jewish attitude toward the sect inhabiting it. 

It is interesting to note that we cannot positively 
identify one of the Samaritan localities recorded in 
the New. Testament. It is still an. open question 
whether the Sychar of John 4: 5 is the modern Ain- 
Askar to the east of Shechem, or whether it is 
the city of Shechem itself. The opinion of the 
majority holds to the former view, but the present 
writer is strongly convinced that the home of the 
woman of Samaria was Shechem. Also ‘‘the city of 
Samaria’’ referred to as the scene of Philip’s preach- 
ing (Acts 8: 5) is indefinite ; the term would apply 
properly to the city Samaria, which Herod the Great 
had renamed Sebaste (that is, Augusta) in honor of the 
Roman emperor, enlarging and beautifying it so that 
it rivaled Jerusalem in extent and grandeur, (The 
Harvard expedition is now excavating its site, and is 
making notable finds which disclose its former gran- 
deur.) Still there can be little doubt that this first 
preaching of the gospel took place at Shechem, the 
spiritual center of the land. 

In regard to the mutual boundary of Judza and 
Samaria, it is to be remarked that the New Testament 
maps are generally at fault. The Jewish boundary 
had pushed north, and lay beyond Shiloh, reaching 
close to Shechem, so that the Jewish territory had 
now absorbed a large part of the old tribal lands of 

‘Ephraim. As to the population of the land, we must 
not suppose that it was wholly Samaritan, in the 
religious sense of that word, or as predominantly 
so as Judza was Jewish, The Samaritan sect was 
probably a minority, the major portion of the inhabi- 
tants being heathens, or ‘‘ Greeks,’’ as the New Tes- 
tament would call them. The sect was found chiefly 
at Shechem, and occupied numerous villages ; other 
villages were inhabited by other classes of population 
(see Luke 9 : 51 ff. ; v. 56 should be more exactly trans- 
lated : ‘* they went into another kind of village’’). 

But it was with Samaria as with Galilee, according 
to the prophet’s word: ‘‘In the latter time hath he 
made it glorious, by the way of the sea, beyond the Jor- 
dan, Galilee of the nations’’ (Isa.g:1). Of Samaria, 
too, it became true that ‘‘the people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light’’ (v. 2). Despite the 
obscurity of Samaria in the geography and history of 
the New Testament, the light of the gospel flashed 
upon it, revealing and immortalizing it by some points 
of brilliant glow. There Jesus first announced the 
cardinal metaphysics of spiritual religion that ‘*God 


is a Spirit: and [therefore] they that worship him ~ 


must worship in’ spirit and truth’* (John 4; 24), and 


. at the well, and saints like the Good Samaritan. 
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there for the first time he was proclaimed by believers 
‘* the Saviour of the world'’ (v. 42) ; for for his Jewish 
disciples he was primarily the Saviour of the Jews. 
Through his parable of a good Samaritan he taught 
the world the implicit meaning of the word ‘‘neigh- 
bor,’’ and gave to the Christian imagination the first 
of its uncanonized saints. A chance encounter with 
a Samaritan outcast gave him the comfort of the too 
rare experience of human gratitude, and exhibited 
almost the fundamental virtue of true religion. Accord- 
ing to the report in Acts of the risen Lord's commis- 
sion to his apostles, he named Samaria next to Judza 
in laying before them the scope of their world-wide 
duty (1 : 8). And when the church in Jerusalem be- 
gan to take up seriously its responsibility in what we 
call ‘‘ foreign missions,’’ it was in Samaria that the 
gospel was first preached. Their first evangelist was 
Philip, but his work received the corroboration of the 
apostles (Acts 8 : 4 ff.). 

Thus in God’s good providence what appeared to 
be lost to true religion and spiritual fellowship was 
reclaimed as God's own and redeemed. If the gos- 
pel came first to the Jews, it came also and equally 
to the Gentiles (Rom. 1 : 16); but first among the 
outsiders outcast Samaria was given to hear the Word. 
There are abundant lessons for us in this history of 
God's charity and equity. 

In this scene of the preaching of the gospel in Sa- 
maria one point claims our particular interest, even 
as the writer of Acts devotes most of his narrative to 
that subject. This is the person of Simon the Sor- 
cerer, or Simon Magus (that is, ‘‘sorcerer’’), as the 
church came to call him. For the appearance of 
this religious quack (who still has his successors with 
their dupes in our own day) in the land of Samaria, 
we have to recall that that land contained a very 
mixed population, and was far more open than Judza 
to influences from without. Moreover, in this age 
the whole land of Syria had become a meeting-place 
of the religions of the world ; there the peculiar the- 
ologies of East and West met. Judaism contributed 
its own original elements,. and the result was a seeth- 
ing whirlpool of religious doubt and speculation. It 
was just the field for the rise of new religions, which 
were formed by the combination of elements from all 
quarters, the result being grotesque combinations, 

And Simon is a representative of the impure and 
turbid side of the religious life of Syria at this period. 
He exhibits the clever charlatan, perhaps himself 
half. self-deceived, who, to speak satirically, found 
that ‘‘ godliness is great gain.’’ But this unpleasant 
picture of the times is suggestive and valuable as a 
foil to the religion of the New Testament. We note 
that Christianity had its rise in this same age of spir- 
itual chaos, for a new religion always requires for its 
preparation a time of unrest and dim gropings after a 
higher religion. And the doctrines Simon preached 
concerning himself, how he was the Great Power of 
God, —that is, the incarnation of one of the divine po- 
tencies, —reveal the way in which the mind of that age 
was working. And so we see how, through these 
grotesque and impure processes, the world of Syria 
and Palestine was being prepared for the Christian 
doctrines of incarnation and redemption. It is with 
much historic right and dramatic sense that the theo- 
logians of the early church looked upon Simon as a 
kind of diabolical caricature or travesty of Jesus Christ. 
We must be careful, however, not to make the mis- 
take of thinking that Simon represented the Samari- 
tan sect ; their religion was a form of genuine Judaism. 
If a Samaritan by birth, he must have established his 
great religious imposture upon elements borrowed 
from all sides ; and his dupes were both Greeks and 
weak-minded members of the Samaritan sect. 

Samaria is, after all, just a bit of the world’s life. 
It is: full of mixed elements, the. evil seeming to pre- 
dominate, but enough of the good appearing to re- 
lieve and help redeem the rest. There is the mass of 
everyday people, with deceivers and their dupes ; 
there are the sinners like the. woman who met Jesus 
But 
it was a typical field for the gospel, which God in his 
own good time harvested (John 4 : 35). 

PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
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Strength for To-day 


By Joseph A. Torrey 
O MAN ever sank beneath 
The burden of to-day ; 
To-morrow’s burdens added, 
Overweigh. 
MANCHESTER, Mass. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 28 (Acts 8 : 4-25) 









The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HO knows what a MF ore eng is? Itis a way 
of stating the truth which is a seeming con- 
tradiction of the truth. Can any of you give 

me an example of one? ‘The strength of weak- 
ness”—what does that mean? Or, ‘‘the weakness 
of strength”? ‘*One is more than many.” “The 
gain of loss.” ‘‘The poverty of wealth. Suggest 
others, explaining each, and get the class to realize, 
by their own discussion, how suggestive the para- 
doxical putting of truth often is. 

The Bible is full of paradoxes. God seems to work 
that way. We have the story before us, this week, of 
how a seemingly hopeless case won everything, and 
a confidently hopeful case lost everything. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 

If there were any people on the face of the earth 
that seemed to be hopelessly separated and cut off 
from the Jews, they were their next-door neighbors, the 
Samaritans. Explain about this wide breach between 
Jews and Samaritans, as noted in John 4: 9, and as 
described in Professor Montgomery’s interesting 
article on Samaria, on page 88, and in Professor 
Ramsay's second paragraph and President Sanders’ 
third paragraph. Recall the incident of John 4, and 
the amazement of the woman at what Jesus did at 
that time. 

But there was among this hated, alienated people 
a man of great prominence, counted the special repre- 
sentative of God. Here tell all you can about the 
prominent position and influence of Simon, as ex- 
plained by the text itself and by Professor Riddle's 
third pereareye, Professor Ramsay's third and fifth 
to eighth paragraphs, and President Sanders’ sixth 
paragraph. Dr. Mackie describes the life of a ‘‘ holy 
man” in the East to-day. For the present, empha- 
size only, the better side of Simon’s work and char- 
acter and influence, 

As we hitman beings look at things, therefore, it 
would have seemed as though the despised Samaritans 
had very little chance of coming in for the bene- 
fits which Jesus Christ had promised to the Jews. 
And a prominent religious leader like Simon would of 
course have the best of opportunities for getting into 
the fellowship and the benefits of the new church. 

Let the story of the lesson events now be brought 
out. Here is another paradox right at the start of 
it: the man who hated the gospel of Christ worst did 
the most to spread it! Mr. Ridgway’s first paragraph 
gives a story that will be appreciated and understood. 

Christ can overcome race hatred, and Christ is the 
only one whocan. Is there much race hatred in the 
world to-day ?. See Mr. Ridgway’s second para- 
graph. Christ saw to it that his gospel was carried 
to the people the Jews hated most, and by the Jews 
themselves. Samaria, after all, had precious mem- 
ories for the apostles (see Mrs, Slosson’s first three 
paragraphs), And the Samaritans—hopeless, de- 
spised, from the Jewish standpoint only a little before 
—received every blessing that Christ could give, even 
to the presence of the Holy Spirit in their lives: eter- 
nal life, and power to lead others into that life. 

As for the great man, God's special representative, 
what of him? Have his case fully described, using 
the lesson-writers’ comments already cited to explain 
his real weakness and unworthiness. ‘‘ Your Lesson 
Questions Answered,” on this pago, will refer you to 
other points that make the facts clearer. /s every 
one ‘‘out for the money,” as Simon and a young 
whisky agent seemed to think? See Mr. Ridgway’s 
incident, in answer, in his fourth paragraph. 

Simon took the best way to lose wig ing. The 
believing Samaritans won everything. The first was 
last; the last were first. Those who count them- 
selves least, helpless but for God’s love and forgive- 
ness and power, are mightiest. Those who count 
themselves great, God himself can do little to help. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

A good question to get a class thinking on the limita- 
tions of money (Foster, 1). 

Why did not the apostles flee’ from Jerusalem? (San- 
ders, 1.) 

The difference between the Samaritans’ interest in 
Simon’s wonders and in Philip’s wonders (Pierson, 4). 

As to receiving the Holy Spirit (Riddle, 4 and on v. 16; 
Ramsay, 5). 

The missionary enterprises of the church do not depend 
upon the gifts of the rich (Stelzle, 1, 2). 

A pointed saying for effective use in class (Howard, last). 

The difference between being sorry for sin, and merely 
being sorry for the consequences of sin (Slattery, 6). 

Money well defined (Illustrations, 5). as 
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LESSON 9. FEBRUARY 28. THE GOSPEL IN SAMARIA 


Acts 8: 4-25. Commit verses 14, 15 


Golden Text: And the multitudes gave heed with one accord unto the things that were spoken by Philip, when they heard, and saw the signs which he did.—Acts 8 :6 


14 Now when’ the apostles that were at Jerusalem heard that 


Samaria had received the word of God, they sent unto them 
Peter and John ; 15 who, when were come down, prayed 
for them, that they might receive Holy Spirit; 16 for as 
yet it was fallen upon none of them: only they had been bap- 
tized into the name of the a andl ewe yp 17 Then laid they 
their hands on them, and they ved the Holy Spirit. 18 
Now when Simon saw that th the laying on of the apos- 
tles’ hands the ! Holy Spirit was given, he offered them money, 
19 saying, Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I lay 
my hands, he may receive the Holy Spirit. 20 But Peter said 
tinto him, Thy silver perish with thee, because thou hast 
thought to obtain the gift of God with money. 21 Thou hast 
neither a nor lot in this * matter: for thy heart is not right 
before God. Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and 
pray the Lord, if perhaps the thought of thy heart shall be for- 
given thee. 23 For I see that thou %art in the gall of bitter- 
ness and in bond of iniquity. —— Simon answered 
and said, Pray ye for me to the Lord, that none of the things 
which ye have spoken come upon me. 

25 They therefore, when they had testified and spoken the 
word of the Lord, returned to Jerusalem, and ¢ preached the 
gospel to many villages of the Samaritans. 

1 Some ancient authorities omit Holy. 2 Gr. word. 3 Or, wilt be- 
come gall (or, a gall root) of bitterness, and a bond of iniquity. Comp. 
Dt. 29. 18; Heb. 12.15. 4 Gr. drought gocd tidings. Comp. ch. 5. 42. 


The American Revision copyright. 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
* to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 4.—Who and how many were ‘they that were 
scattered abroad,’’ and where was “‘ abroad’? ? What was 
‘*the word ’’ ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 5.—What is known about the city of Samaria? 
Who was Philip? Why is Philip said to have gone 
**down’’? (Riddle, 2, and on v. 5). 

Verse 7.—What is known about ‘unclean spirits ’’ ? 

The New Testament writers distinguish these demoniacs 
(‘* those that had unclean spirits,’’ or evil spirits, or de- 
mons) from the sick with disease, They represent per- 
sonal demons as taking possession of men, and indicate a 
**double will and double consciousness ’’ (Alford). The 
sufferers, however, show symptoms of natural diseases, as 
if. the demon had affected them in the vulnerable part of the 
system. In Gadara the form of acute mania appears; in 
another case that of epilepsy, and in another dumbness. 
The story of the swine is meaningless if there was no actual 
possession. How this possession took place cannot be 
explained, but in the New Testament it is repeatedly pre- 
sented as a fact. These ‘‘demons”’ are distinguished from 
** the devil ’? or ‘* Satan.’’ . 

Verse 9.—What is known about Simon, and sorcery ? 
(Riddle, 3.) 

Verse 10.—What is referred to by the words ‘that 
power of God which is called Great ’’ ? (Riddle, 3.) 

Verse 14.—What apostles were at Jerusalem at the time 
mentioned ? (Riddle. ) 

Verses 14-17.—Is the gift of the Holy Spirit a second 
blessing, granted after the time of conversion ? (Riddle, 4.) 
i Verse 1§.—What was it to receive the Holy Spirit ? (Rid- 

e, 4.) 

Verse 17.—Was the laying on of hands a special rite? 
(Riddle. ) r = ” 

Verses 21-23.—Were Peter’s words to Simon unduly 
sharp, in view of the facts given in verse 13? Did not 
Simon perhaps speak in ignorance and good faith ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 24.—Why did Simon ask Peter to pray for him? 
Why did he nut. pray for. himself? (Riddle; Ramsay, next 


‘to last paragra’ 


MDs sigue 23 ' 
Verse 25; Who are meant by ‘‘ they ’’ ? (Riddle;) 












The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—Immediately after the death of Stephen. 

According to the usual view, in A.D. 36 or 37. 

Samaria.—The region of Palestine north of 
Judea and south of Galilee. Its inhabitants were 
not Jews, though accepting the Pentateuch. There 
was social antipathy between Jews and Samaritans 
(John 4:9). Sothat the lesson points to an extension 
of Christianity beyond race limits as well as geo- 
graphically. ‘The city” implies a place of impor- 
tance, probably Sychar(John 4). Samaria here cannot 
mean the ancient city of that name, since it had been 
destroyed long before this time, Sebaste being the 
name of the newer city. 

Simon Magus.—The usual designation of Simon the 
sorcerer, who appears in this lesson. Justin Martyr 
says he was a native of Jitthon, a village in Samaria. 
Josephus speaks of a Simon, a native of Cyprus, who 
possibly was this Simon. In later legendary litera- 
ture he appears as the opponent of Peter. e was 
one of a class, somewhat numerous at this time, who, 
by combining knowledge of crude physical science 
and jugglery, did what impressed the Oriental mind 
as supernatural, The Samaritans regarded Simon 
as a personal manifestation of divine power (v. 10). 
Possibly some idea of an Incarnation was implied. 

Receiving the Holy Spirit.—This refers to a visible 
manifestation, attesting the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. All the passages bearing on the subject show 
that this was a supernatural ‘‘ gift.” While it may 
have been attended by gracious (sanctifying) influ- 
ences of the Spirit, this is nowhere stated, the em- 
phasis being upon the outward attestation. In some 
cases the gift of ‘*tongues" accompanied it. Hence 
it belongs to that class of phenomena in the early 
church needed then for attestation, but ceasing soon 
after.- It therefore cannot be regatded as a'so-called 
**second blessing” in the case of. the Samaritans, or 
as the warrant for expecting something —— in 
Christian experience nowa ve (see on v. 16 below). 
This *‘ gift” usually attended baptism, but in the case 
of Cornelius preceded that rite, and in the case of the 
Samaritans followed after an interval. All the re- 
corded instances associate it with one or more of the 
apostles, but even they prayed for its bestowal upon 
others (v. -15). 


Verse 4.—They that were scattered abroad: See 
verse 1. Probably a very large proportion of the 
believers in Jerusalem. ‘* Abroad” has no equivalent 
in the Greek, ‘* Dispersed ’ is the more exact sense. 
They scattered about in ‘* Judea and Samaria.”— 
The word: The gospel as is implied in the term 
‘* preaching,” evangelizing. 

erse 5.—PAili~ ; One of the ** seven,” not an apos- 
tle; alsocalled ‘* the evangelist” (chap. 21: 8).— Went 
down: Going from Jerusalem is usually thus ex- 
pressed, not simply from its elevated position, but 
also from its sacred importance, 

Verses 9-11.—See above, on ‘‘Simon Magus.” 

Verse 12.— Were baplized : Nothing is stated as to 
the mode of baptism, which cannot be here discussed. 

Verse 13.—Simon also himself believed: Only an 
intellectual credence, not a saving faith, as is seen. 

Verse 14.— The apostles: All of them had remained 
a. (see v. 1). 

erse 16.—As f tt was fallen upon none of them: 
This ‘‘gift” had usually attended baptism. Why 
was it delayed in the case of the Samaritan believers ? 
Doubtless to connect these believers more directly 
with the apostles, who were the special representa- 
tives of the Holy Spirit (chap. 5:3, 4). In view of 
the prevalent antipathy between Jews and Samari- 
tans this connection was important for both classes. 

Verse 17.—Laid they their hands on them: A 
common gesture in blessing. Clearly not the insti- 
tution of ‘‘ the rite of confirmation.” 

Verse 19. —Give me also this power : ** Authority” 
or ‘‘right.” That Simon desired this external sign of 
authority is a mark of his lack of real spirituality. 

Verse 20.— Thy silver perish with thee: From this 
verse has been derived the term ‘‘Simony,”’ the pro- 
curing of ecclesiastical position by the use of money. 

Verses 21-23.—The language of Peter has been re- 
garded as unduly severe, but verse 13 does not imply 
a saving belief, and the whole narrative points to a 
semi-magical conception of Christianity on the part 
of Simon. His ignorance was wilful, since Philip 
had preached the real gospel. 

Verse 24.—Pray ye for me: His seeming repent- 
ance was merely a fear that what Peter had spoken 
would come upon him. 

Verse 25.— hey therefore: 
to’Peter and John. 

WESTERN ‘i'HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


This evidently refers 
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True and False Belief 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


HE historian goes on now to depict the process 
whereby the: Faith spread to the Samaritans, 
the Phoenicians(Acts 11: 19; 15: 5), and North- 

ern Syria generally (9: 2; 11: 19). 

The first step beyond the circle of the synagogue 
—that is, the Jews and proselytes—in each town, was 
taken by Philip, one of the Seven, who went down to 
Samaria and proclaimed the Messiah and the king- 
dom of God to its inhabitants. The importance of 
the step lay mainly in the fact that the Samaritans, 
though partly of Jewish blood, were schismatics, wlio 
were hated and despised by the Jews, because they 
claimed to possess among themselves the true tem- 
and the true law, whereas the Jews held them to 

mere pretenders and heretics, worse than aliens. 

The Samaritans believed in, and were waiting for, the 
coming of the Messiah, and it was probably through 
this expectation on their part that Philip was led on 
to preach the true Messiah and his kingdom to them; 
and he doubtless remembered the conduct of Jesus 
to the woman of Samaria. 

Among those who thus were brought into the 
church was a man named Simon, one of a class of 
persons very numerous in that age. He was teacher 
of a kind of philosophic religion, in which the Divine 
Nature was described as manifesting itself in various 
degrees of intensity to mankind, and embodying 
itself in certain individuals with greater or less grada- 
tions of power. There was acertain higher side to 
this thought: it concerned itself with the power of 
God, and it ized as a fundamental fact that 
God concerned himself with man, and revealed him- 
self to men. But Simon, while not unconscious of 
this higher side, practised on the marry: d and 
superstition of the multitude. He pretended that he 
was the most complete impersonation of God's power, 
and he was accepted by the whole people on his own 

retension. From similar cases at that time we can 
imagine what sort of arts he practised. Partly he had 
some scientific knowledge and some command over 
the resources of nature through chemical and other 
processes. Partly he used pure jugglery and leger- 
demain. Partly he imposed himself on the minds of 
his audience by clever we of a semi-philosophic 
type. But the fact that, when his devotees and dupes 
deserted him, he himself could not stand out against 
Philip, but believed and was baptized, shows a cer- 
tain capacity for appreciating spiritual truth, and a 
certain power to learn. The man who could accept 
his defeat and make his conqueror his teacher was 
not a mere charlatan; nor would Philip have been 
deceived by a pure impostor. : 

Although this new step had been made by Philip 
without formal authorization from the church and the 
Twelve, it was ge with no prejudice by them, 
but was estimated fairly and dispassionately on its 
merits. Peter and John, who had taken a leading 
place in the counsels of the church, were sent to Sa- 
maria to investigate. The one question asked was 
whether the Spirit of God wasin the work. Where 
the Spirit led, the church went, This openness and 
freedom of mind, this readiness to accept new meth- 
ods and wider views, this willingness to learn and to 
advance, isa striking feature of the primitive church. 

Evidently the possession of the Spirit by the Samari- 
tans is here regarded in simple fashion as indicated 
through certain external phenomena (as in Acts 2: 4; 
10:45). Itis notstated that every Samaritan convert 
received the Spirit. The Greek words describe a long 
process: the apostles were laying hands on them in- 
dividually, and each then received the Spirit. Simon 
saw the process; and the imperfection of his belief, 
the hollowness of his character, and the moral worth- 
lessness of his specious scientific knowledge, were 
disclosed. He was eager to obtain the same power 
that the apostles possessed; and he came offering to 
purchase it with money, as if it were an education in 
a scientific process according to formal laws, which 
could be taught by a professor for a fee to ee. 
That was the only knowledge that he sessed; and 
his moral nature had not been so far influenced that 
he had shared his wealth with the r or begun to 
feel ashamed of the gains which he had made by 
such dubious means, 

Peter rebuked him in strong and prophetic terms. 
The prophecy is concealed in the ordinary transla- 
tion; the Greek means ‘‘ thou art for a gall of bitter- 
ness and a fetter of unrighteousness”; that is, a 
cause of bitterness and corruption to others. A man 
of such powers as Simon possessed must be a cause 
of much evil in the world when these powers are 

uided neither by true moral and religious ideas nor 
y right knowledge. 

His answer brings out his utter failure to appre- 
hend the moral side of true knowledge. Peter had 
told him that the only way to forgiveness for him 
was through repentance and prayer. Simon replied 
by asking the apostles to pray for him that he might 
be spared the misfortunes which Peter had denounced 
against him. He still regarded the process of salva- 
tion as something external to himself and not affect- 
ing his inner life and character. Of real repentance 
and inward change of heart he shows. not a trace. 
Thus he justifies the doubts that.Peter expressed as 
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to whether he could be forgiven. We must under- 
stand that those doubts aruse not as to whether for- 
giveness was possible, but as to whether Simon 
would repent and earn it. ' 

And so Simon passes out of this history, but not 
out of the wider life of the church, which remembered 
how he had become a leader of error, a root spread- 
ing bitterness and evil among the Christians, the 
first persor who taught and obtained credence for a 
doctrine opposed to that of the apostles. He contin- 
ued to claim a place within the church, and by re- 
maining inside it to increase his power of doing harm. 
But no early tradition is recorded; only in the sec- 
ond century and later have we any further account 
of his fortunes; and the tradition had gathered 
around it in the long lapse of time much that is in- 
credible and impossible, sothat no single detail can 
be stated with confidence about him; but the general 
fact stands out plain that Peter correctly gauged his 
character and foresaw its consequences. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the gcws, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


IVING out that himself was some great one 
(v. 9). When one is traveling among the hills 
and villages of Syria, one sometimes catches 
sight of a wigwam or ghee of branches perched on a 
lonely cliff. It is the home of a holy man or of one 
who is qualifying for that distinction. It is remote 
from the villages, and above the pathways of the 
shepherds, where the hermit can be alone with God, 
but at the same time it is conspicuously placed, so 
that it can be seen from many different directions. 
There the devotee sits wrapped in meditation and 
subsisting on the supply of bread and water that is 
religiously brought to him, and for which he gives 
his blessing. In course of time some of his predic- 
tions come true, and his injunctions bring restored 
health and good fortune. His name becomes spoken 
about among the es and clients come to consult 
him about diseases, family trouble, litigation, stolen 
articles, etc., bringing with them offerings of differ- 
ent kinds and values. It is recognized that he has 
received power which he can use for the benefit of 
friends and for the destruction of his enemies. It is 
characteristic of the holy man in Eastern lands that 
while undergoing many ascetic hardships as a dev- 
otee his reputation for sainthood is not injured by 
acts of deceit and malignity. He is respected not for 
the spiritual beauty of his life, but because he has 
superhuman knowledge and power at his command. 
The motive of such self-dedication is alluded to in 
the Arabic proverb, ‘‘He fasted a year, and then 
dined on a grasshopper,” as opens to oneewho, after 
much trouble, secures no soli nefit for himself. 
Beyrout, Syria. . 


A Successful City Mission 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HILIP was a good city missionary. He brought 
about a real revival in Samaria, not by great 
advertising or brass bands or great choruses or 

free lunches. It was not necessary for him to de- 
end on these as a substitute for the real attraction. 

hilip simply preached Christ, and 4e drew all men 
unto him (John 12: 32). Philip might have begun 
by denouncing the enemies of the gospel in Jerusa- 
lem, but. he was not to be sidetracked, and when he 

reached Christ as the Saviour from sin, such signs 
ollowed as would have eclipsed the largest electric 
sign ever made. ; 

The entrance of the missionary into Samaria was 
in line with the program laid out by Jesus at his as- 
cension (Acts 1: 8). The principal city of the prov- 
ince was taken as a strategic center—a plan that has 
proved efficient in the great missionary campaign. 

Philip was a good missionary, in that he did not 
hesitate to go to a needy city though the people be- 
longed to a despised race. Had he lived to-day he 
would have sought out the negroes, or the Chinese, 
or the Jews. Personal preferences did not weigh with 
him in the fulfilment of his duty. 

The seal of God’s approval was in the success of 
the mission. The joy that followed belief was an 
evidence of realit (Luke 2:10). The people had 
been amazed at Simon’s sorceries, and they were 
amazed at Philip’s miracles, but the difference was 
that the former only bewildered the mind, while the 
latter transformed the life and brought satisfaction 
to the soul. Only Christ can do this. 

What a transformation it would make if all NewYork 
or Philadelphia or Boston or London or Paris should 
receive Jesus Christ as Lord! What joy in wrongs 
made right, in suffering relieved, in families reunited! 
The same joy comes to every individual who receives 
him. There is no greater joy than the satisfaction 
that comes from doing work such as Philip did. 


Broox.yy, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


ri—Paul had begun his mission- 
ary work of spreading the gospel (v. 3). But he 
n’t know it! Was not even a Christian, and 
thought he was putting its advocates to flight and 
stamping it out. God laughs (Psa. 37:13). When 
ae see any one opposing Christianity, just laugh. 
he boys once went up to old Farmer Clark’s woods 
on an expedition of adventure. They discovered a 
poor lone chicken wandering around. The chicken 
was run down, killed, and prepared for the fire in 
army fashion. Inthe midst of the interesting pro- 
ceedings, Farmer Clark burst upon the scene. His 
heavy cowhide boots put the boys to flight and kicked 
out the fire. But he set the woods afire in a dozen 
laces.. This is how Saul spread the 1. Saul 
oved the preachers as Farmer Clatk oved the 
chicken-killers, That is how persecution of Chris- 
tians has always worked. 


_, Race Hatred.— Who, when they were come down, 
rayed for them (v. 15}, Which shows the difference 
tween not having religion and having it. For only 
a little while ago this same John wanted to call down 
fire from heaven and burn the Samaritans up (Luke 
) BA iw Down at the mill,—before Christ,—some 
ancied offense,—the hard word or a blow. Anno 
Domini,—the same offense,—a smile, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, 
save him.” Which race do you hate the worst,— 
Chinaman, Jap, Dago, Hunky, Indian, or Negro? 
Yet we all come from the same family. Race hatred 
the most real thing in the human heart. Examine 
and see. When you are thinking pee are a pretty 
good kind of a fellow and don’t need a Saviour, just 
pull out this race hatred and take a look at it. Tell 
me, if you dare, that you are a good man, with such a 
thing in your heart. Nothing so proves the presence 
of the Devil in the world and the need of Christ as 
the universality of race hatred. I was in Canada 
this summer, and was surprised to find it existin 
between the Irish and Frenchmen. The Unite 
States is full of it, and as for the rest of the world— 
well! Jesus tells a very beautiful little story in 
Luke 10.: 30-37. And by the way, the kero of the 
story was one of these very Samaritans. 


Saul the 
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Money.— Simon . .'. offered them money (v. 18 
‘* Money talks,” maybe, but it doesn’t talk to God. 
Simon found thatout. You see, hypocrites got into the 
church at the very start, and are still there. They 
all go in for the same reason Simon did. This proves 
the merit of the church. Don’t worry, there are no 
hypocrites in heaven. When some men get riches, 
they think they can buy everything on earth and 
heaven beside. Rich and poor alike (Isa. 50: 1-3). 
Lots of men who are serving Satan for money think 
religion is a money affair, as Simon did. 

Some years ago, while attending a Y. M. C. A. 
convention at Lancaster, Pa., a lot of us stopped at a 
hotel. At the same table with us sat a splendid- 
looking young fellow. ‘' What’s going on in town,” 
he asked, ‘‘that brings all you young men here?” 
We told him. ‘* What brings you here ?” we asked. 
*“*I am a traveling man,” he replied. ‘‘ What line?” 
*I travel for a Kentucky distillery and sell whisky.” 
Then we went to work on him! ‘‘ Why,” said he, 
**I never drink whisky, or I would not hold my job. 
I have no use for the cursed stuff.” ‘*Then why do 
you sell it?” Said he, ‘‘I am in the whisky busi- 
ness for the same reason you are in the religion 
business—for the money there is in it.” And you 
ought to have heard us laugh, for we had just come 
from making up the usual shortage. et this is 
what thousands think until they become Christians. 


All Want It.— Thy silver perish with thee, because 
thou hast thought to obtain the gift of God with 
money (v. 20). It is seldom that the man of wealth 
is ever converted, When the rich man feels he is 
going to die and wants to reach heaven, he sends for 
his lawyer. He wills a little to this good thing and 
a little to that, and he who never gave a dollar to any- 
thing for the Master so long as he thought there was 
little probability of dying, now hopes to buy his way 
into heaven. It is the thought of his heart. Listen: 
‘Thy silver perish with thee.” If you are unsaved 
and rich, don’t wait. Find Christ and have some fun 
with your money before you go away and leave it all. 


What Kills.—Ga// of bitterness and ... bond o 
iniquity (v. 23). Boys, here are some cute little 
chocolates. Just let them dissolve on your tongue ! ! 
***1!*##)! What's the matter? Bitter! Well, 
bitter as quinine is, it is a sickening sweet com- 
pared with gall. There never was a happier phrase 
in this book of happy phrases to describe what hap- 
pens when the Devil gets into the heart for keeps. 
** Gall of bitterness and chains of iniquity.” This is 
what does men to death. Hundreds of the mysteri- 
ous disappearances that our newspapers daily chroni- 
cle are due to the gall and the chain. They will 
explain most suicides. When Satan comes to you 
with his lies and allurements, just remember this 
lesson of the quinine chocolates and, give him no 
chance to kill you like the poor fellows you will read 
of in your current newspaper. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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LESSON -FOR FEBRUARY 28 (Acts 8 : 4-25) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe conduct of this de- 

ment. One dollar is offered for every~anecdotal 

esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars’for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. The impor- 

tant conditions an hey the of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


A Church of Missionaries.—Zhey therefore that 
were scattered abroad went about preaching the 
word (v. 4). A bishop once asked a returned mis- 
sionary, ‘‘ How many missionaries have you now on 
your station?” ‘‘ Three thousand,” was his answer. 
‘*] did not ask you how many converts you had,” 
explained his lordship, ‘‘ but how many missionaries.” 
“T quite unders our lordship, and again I can 
reply, three thousand, for all our converts are mis- 
sionaries.”"—/ames D. Lawson, Charlottetown, P. 
£. 1. The 
illustration. 


The Commission for E One.— 7 hey peters 
that were scattered abroad went about preaching 
the word (v. 4). ‘*In 1904,” said Dr. Howard Agnew 
Enmes before the Second Convention of the Pres- 

vterian Brotherhood, ‘‘a man came to me and said : 
‘I want to tell you my story. I am David Williams, 
of Youngstown, Ohio. A year ago my pastor gave 
me a little book written be a man named Henr 
Clay Trumbull, entitled ‘‘ Individual Work for Indi- 
viduals.” I read the book and thought it very in- 
teresting. I thoughtit was all right for Dr. Trumbull 
to be winning souls unto Christ, ... but it never 
entered my mind that I ought to doit. The pastor 
announced that he would organize a class for study- 
ing how to do personal work, and that everybody that 
was interested in knowing how to do personal work 
successfully was invited to come, so I thought I ought 
to go, and we had not gone very far along until I 
began tosee that I ought to win men for Christ ; I 
began to feel a responsibility I had never felt before. 
I talked to i wife about it, especially about one man. 
I went to talk with him, and he rebuffed me. I went 
again and said: ‘* The last time you did not give me 
any good reason for not being a Christian. I want 
you to give a good reason.” He said, ‘‘I do not 
think there is any; I have decided to be one,”’’””— 
William J. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N.Y. From 
the published Report, p. 267. 


Weeeies by Personal Ignominy.— Proc/aimed unto 
them the Christ (v. 5). In China a peculiarly igno- 
minious form of punishment is to fasten upon the 
criminal a heavy plank in which a hole has been cut 
to admit the head. Upon this plank a description of 
the crime is printed inlarge characters. The offender 
is turned into the street, to wander in the presence 
of a jeering, hooting mob. Recently, in one of the 
villages a man was seen walking slowly up and down 
the main street bearing upon his neck this badge of 
shame. The curious crowds that pressed forward to 
learn his crime were silent through astonishment. 
Instead of reading upon the board the record of 
broken law, they saw sentences like these: ‘God is 
love.” ‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.” This man was not ‘‘ ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ.” Longing to share with his 
countrymen the good news of salvation, he chose to 
wear the criminal’s collar, that the thronging crowds 
that should aon ee it might thus read a message 
from the true —Mrs. A. L. Metz, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. From The Christian Endeavor World. 


: Couldn’t Kill His Praise.— And there was much joy 
in that city(v. 8). A minister was much annoyed by 
the ‘‘ Glory,” ‘* Hallelujah,” and ‘‘ Praise the Lord” 
of acertain parishioner. One day the minister in- 
vited him to tea, and thought to keep his mind from 
thoughts of praise, so gave him a k on science 
to read, to pass the time before tea. Presently 
the minister was startled by a sudden outburst of 
‘*Glory,” ‘‘ Hallelujah,” and ‘Praise the Lord.” 
‘* What is the matter?” asked the minister. ‘‘ Wh 
this book says the sea is five miles deep!” ‘‘ Well, 
what of it?” ‘*Why, the Bible says my sins have 
been cast into the depths of the sea, and if it is that 
deep I need not be afraid of their ever coming up 
again. Glory!"—S. Wilbur Huffer, Liberty, Ind. 

rom The Christian Commonwealth. 


Money’s Power.—TZhy silver perish with thee (v. 
20). Money is the god of the material world, and 
there its power ends, A London newspaper offered 
a prize for the best definition of money, and it was 
awarded to a young man whose definition was, ‘‘ An 
article which may be used as a universal passport to 
everywhere except heaven, and as a universal pro- 
vider of everything except happiness.”"—Mrs. B. G 


Dowen, Norbiton, Eng. From the Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


What of This Gospel ?— Zhou hast neither part nor 
lot in this matters: for thy heart is not right before 
God (v. 21). Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman says: It is 
the life that counts for or against Christ. Some one 
has said : ‘‘ There is a Gospel according to Matthew 
and a Gospel according to Mark, Luke and John, 
but let it not be forgotten that there is a Gospel ac- 
cording to you,” and if your life doesnot ‘ring true 


vize for this week is awarded to this” 
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with the other Gospels you shall be called to account. 
Such a life can make. real. havoc of -the: .eharch.— 
James D. Lawson, Charlottetown, P. E. 1. 


iegiete. McCabe's Telegram.— And preached the 

ospel to many villages (v. 25). ae Frank M. 

ristol recalls the day when Chaplain McCabe read 
in a newspaper, when on the train, that Ingersoll had 
said to a free-thinkers’ convention: ‘‘ The churches 
are dying out all over the land; they are struck with 
death.” McCabe, taking out his pencil, wrote the 
following telegram, and sent it to Ingersoll when the 
next station was reached: ‘‘Dear Robert! All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name! We are building more 
than one Methodist church for every day in the year, 
and propose to make ittwoaday. C. C. McCabe.” 
The church was electrified by this incident.— Wi//iam 
J. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N.Y. Referred to in 
Bristols Life of Chaplain McCabe. 


Lesson-Light on Social Problems 


By Charles Stelzle 


Superintendent of the Pvochyterion Department 
of Church and Labor 


HE power of money is useful in a good cause, but 
silver can never purchase the power of the Spirit. 
There are those who are saying that the church 

must cater to the rich, because upon them depends 
the success of its great missionary enterprises. But 
Christ said nothing about money when he gave the 
great commission. The success of the church does 
not depend upon the money of the rich. It is a fact 
that the missionary enterprises of the church are su 
ported, in the main, by the gifts of the comparatively 

tr. These always give more toward the support 
of the church, according to their ability, than do the 
rich. The gifts of the rich are welcomed by the 
Great Head of the church, just as are the gifts of 
the poor, but always have the church’s enterprises 
been financed chiefly by the small contributions of 
the many, rather than through the larger gifts of 
the few. 

This remark concerning the importance of the 
support of rich men in the church is:sometimes in- 
sisted upon when the tendency is to emphasize the 
social mission of the church, towards which the rich 
are supposed to have a prejudice because it may 
affect their pocketbooks. As a matter of fact, this 
fear is almost without foundation; but of this'we may 
be sure—that the rich men who would discontinue 
their contributions because of the preaching of social 
amelioration and economic reform actually give very 
little, and those who do contribute largely toward the 
support of the church would not care. Buteven though 
they should both cut off their gifts, it would still 
the duty and the privilege of the church to stand by 
the people in their endeavors to bring about better 
conditions of living among the masses. Such teach- 
ing and such work would soon bring in enough of the 
common people to more than make up for the loss of 
the few rich men who might leave the church on 
account of the preaching of a social message. Work- 
ingmen contribute more to the support of their own 
organizations than the rich give toward the support 
of the church. 

New York Ciry, 


4 
Aunt Abby’s Home Department 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


HERE, you see how ’tis. They’ve had to send 
for those two boys again. "Twas all . well 
enough, common times, to have other good men 

like Philip teaching the folks and starting churches. 
But come a big revival like this one in Samaria, why 
they must have the best there was to help them, and 
*course that meant Peter and John. I seem to see 
those two, hurrying along together, sometimes chat- 
ting a little, more times quiet. They'd been over 
that road more’n once in the old days, not so long 
before, but appearing a terrible ways back now 
because of all that had happened. 

Lots of little things along the road brought to 
mind those walks and the thought of Him who was 
with them. Every walk or sail they’d ever took with 
that companion had been full of things they'd oy 
have took notice of without him. And they came bac 
now. A peart little bird up inatree gave achirp, and 
the two boys looked at each other. He’d spoke about 
the birds often, told how even a baby sparrow couldn’t 
tumble out of the nest without the Father’s knowing 
and caring. He'd called their attention to the food 
the little fellows found all ready for them, the grain 
they had without planting or plowing or reaping. 
They couldn’t see a bird now without remembering 
those things and the very sound of that voice. Maybe 
the road run by an old well, and Peter touched John’s 
arm, and he nodded. He understood, he recollected, 
and they both of them stopped. Maybe they set 
down there, not only to rest their tired bodies, but 
for the sake of that remembering, and to think over 
that time when he set there waiting for them, and 


gi 


where; when they came back, they found him. 

they’ see- some’ woman coming along for 
water, and —_ John catched Peter’s eye, and they 
caleges a little sorrowful but kind of glad and proud 

e. 

They too, thinks they, are going to help the Sa- 
maritans, to show them the real, thirst-quenching 
water, to learn them how to worship the Father in 
spirit andin truth, And as they get on their feet 
again to walk on, I wonder if it’s disrespectful or not 
reverent enough to guess at what they might have 
been — as they turned away. I can ’most hear 
Peter speaking up in his quick way, ’s if he couldn't 
help it, ‘‘Oh, I hope He knows where we're going 
to-day,” and John saying softly, with a loving smile, 
‘*’Course he does,” 

So they kept on towards Samaria, and him with 
them just as much as when his real this-world body 
walked the dusty road by their side. And he stayed 
with them there too, I’m certain sure. For see all 
they did. First off it says they prayed. That’s a 
dreadful good way to begin things. Then they laid 
their hands on the new converts, — baptized but 
ignorant of the best things yet. can’t help think- 
ing of those hands. They were fisherman’s hands, 
sailor’s hands, or had been a little time back, rough 
and hard, showing work and weather. They'd pulled 
on the nets and drawed in fish lines and rowed many 
hours, sometimes all night long, on stormy seas. 

But they was somehow different from common 
working hands. For they had touched the dear 
Lord. I’m sure,—for he was so friendly, the most 
blessed friend that ever lived,—I’m certain he had let 
those rough hands clasp his many times, had held 
them in Eis own in their troubles, their doubtings, 
their sinnings. And for aught I know, those very 
hands had touched, oh, so loving, so soft, so pityin 
they touched it, the cold, still body of their dea 
master, 

Do you wonder they blessed the people whose 
heads they were laid on, and that the Holy Spirit 
came down — all that flock? No, Simon's money, 
his ill-got gold and silver, could never buy a single 
speck of the power his cunning fingers itched for, but 
which was the free gift of God to the rough hands of 
those apostles. 


New York Ciry. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 

Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Monday.—Acts 8 : 4-25... .. . . The Gospel in Samaria 
Tuesday.—John 4 : 27-42 . ... . . Jesus and the Samaritans 
Wednesday.— Matt. 10 : 23-33. . . . . Christ's exhortation 
Thursday.— Psalm 89: 7-16. ..... . . The joyful sound 
Friday.—Isa. 52: 1-10 . ......-. =. - «Good tidin 
Saturday.—1 Cor.:1: 18-31 . ..... . . Preaching Christ 
Sunday.—Rom. 1:1-16 ...... ‘*The Power of God"’ 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—O Master of the heart, we 
thank thee for turning our hearts to thee by thy constraining 
love. We thank thee that thou hast enfolded us with light 
from thy Word, with the uplift of friendship, with the many 
duties of the day, to defend us from the onset of sin, and dis- 
loyalty to thee. May we yield fully to thy control, thy tender, 
sure guidance ; and giving over our vanities of thought and 
deed; may we live out our lives without bitterness or iniquity, 
in the power of the freely-offered Holy Spirit. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—How much would you say this 
Bible cost ? [hold up one of the school Bibles.] Yes, 
about fifty cents,—in money. But did you ever stop 
to think out the real cost of that book. I cannot be- 
gin to tell you itscost. The stories in it were expen- 
sive to work out in the first place. No one knows 
what heartache and fear and rejoicing went into the 
story of Abraham and Isaac as'that father prepared 
to sacrifice his son, and then found that he needn’t 
do it. Noone can count what it cost to train the 
Israelites into a people of God, through the Egyptian 
bondage and wilderness wanderings, and warfare in 
Canaan; and that wonderful story is in this book. 
We can speak only with hushed voices of the great- 
est, most costly part of this book, its story of the com- 
ing and living and dying and rising of Jesus Christ. 
When ~~ begin to count cost in this way, doesn’t 
any talk about money-cost seem rather short of the 





THE SECRET OF POWER 
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truth? Poor Simon! He thought the Spirit’s power 
could be bought for cash. e didn’t realize that 
Peter and John had given up everything before they 
could: have the gift of the Spirit. It cost them more 
than money just to get ready to receive the gift. 
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And they knew the secret of power, as Simon did 
uot. Here is the difference in their thought: 

Have we expected power to come in any way other 
than the way pointed out to Simon by the apostle 
Peter? An old-time saintly man wrote thus: ‘* You 
ask from God, and say, Lord, give this or that to 
me. What can he give you whose hands are filled 
with other things? God wishes to bestow upon you 
his gifts, and does not see where he can put them.” 
Shall we make a place for them ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


< 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psaim book ‘* Bible Songs.'’) 


* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.’ Psalm 87 : 1-5. 

** Nearer, my God, to thee."’ (128 71,2 174: 1, 2) 
**T need ‘Thee every hour.”’ eae we : Ing.) 
** Revive thy work, O Lord."’ Psalin 66 : 7, 12-14. ; 
“In the hour of trial."’ (86 : 3, 5,6. 132:14, 2.) 
‘* Now I resolve with all my heart.” et on o06 05) 


‘* Tesus calls us, o'er the tumult."’ 


Psalny 22 : 23-27. 
‘Thy Kingdom come, O God.” 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 





LL summer the little acorns grew side by side 
upon the big oak-tree. In the fall, when the 
rough winds blew, the branches waved and 

shook so hard that the acorns were scattered all over 
theground. Some fell in the grass, and were tramped 
into the ground as the children ran back and forth at 
play, and picked up some to play with, Others rolled 
under the leaves, and by the big. stone, where the 
wind blew dust over them, and there they stayed out 
of sight. Others rolled down the hill, far away from 
the mother-tree, until they found a good place to 
tee Such a hard fall, from a high tree, might kill 
children like you, but it didn’t hurt the acorns be- 
cause of the.shell which God made to protect them. 
Would you believe it, those acorns were alive? 
Leaves and snow covered them during the winter. 
In the spring the warm sunshine and rain fell upon 
them, the life began to swell until they burst their 
shells, the little roots pushed down, the little leaves 
pushed up, and they began to grow, right where the 
rough wind had scattered them. God:scatters many 
seeds in that way, that they may take root and grow. 

*Something like that happened to that first church 
in Jerusalem, which had been growing so fast be- 
cause of Peter's preaching and the apostles’ work. 
It kept ages until they stoned Stephen, calling 
upon Jesus and saying, ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” He was surely persecuted for doing right. 
(Review briefly. ) 

Stephen's death frightened many of the church- 
members, and like a rough wind it scattered them 
to many other parts of the country. Besides, they 
knew that the young man Saul was hunting in every 
house, to find the men and women who believed in 
Jesus, and to put them in prison. No wonder they 
went away, but ‘‘they that were scattered abroad 
went everywhere preaching the Word.” Some were 
near and some far away, but everywhere the Word 
of God, like seed, began to grow. 

We might think that after Stephen's death the 
other six deacons would be afraid to tell the story of 
jesus, but another one, named Philip, was very 

rave, and preached Christ to the people of Samaria. 
(Point out that name in the lesson title.) ‘* The 
people, with one accord, gave heed unto those things 
which Philip spake, hearing and seeing the miracles 
which he did.” They brought the sick and the lame 
to him to be healed, and ‘‘there was great joy in that 
city.” 

Wherever those good people were scattered, I sup- 
= their neighbors watched to see how they acted. 

hen they saw how gentle and kind they were to 
each other, how honest and truthful in all that they 
did, they wanted to be like them, so the good seed 
began to spread farther. 

here is only one way to do this—to let the love of 

God growin the heart. One of the men who heard 
and watched Philip was Simon, who did some won- 
derful things by tricks, for he was a magician. He 
offered to give money to Philip, to teach him to do 
the same kind of things. (Show the picture roll.) 
Philip told him such power could not be bought with 
money, because it came from God. 

Some of the apostles who stayed in Jerusalem 
heard what was happening in Samaria because of 
Philip’s preaching, so they sent Peter and John to 
see what was going on, and to bring back a report, 
as it wasn’t very far away.’ They went and were 
pleased, and helped Philip by praying and teaching 
ft about the Holy Spirit, who would ‘be their 

elper. 


(27 : 17-19. 42:1-3.) . 
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Simon wanted more than ever to buy the same 
kind of power with money, but Peter told him he 
couldn't, and that he ought to ask God to forgive him 
~ — such a thing. Simon asked them to pray 
or him. 

As Peter and John went back to Jerusalem, they 
told the story of Jesus in many other villages of the 
Samaritan$, so the good seed spread still farther. 
One time Jesus said to his disciples, ‘* The Seed is 
the Word of God.”” At home [ want you to draw 
or tear from folded paper two pages of a book, and 
write that text, 

Wherever nyt kgs d lives the good seed ought to 
be planted in the hearts of the people. This is the 
work which our missionaries try to do. I think 
Philip was a real missionary, to tell the story of 
Jesus when away from his home. Mention some 
ph-.se of- your denominational work, and begin to 
awaken a live interest in your Easter offering for 
missions, impressing to-day’s text again. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: A good teacher has 
pupils in his class. 
he lesson was begun by asking the girls to 
show us their maps of Palestine (assigned), and give 
a word or two of explanation. I showed them an 
easy way to draw a map of Palestine in an oblong, 
six and one-half by four and one-half inches. Paper 
was passed, and, taking out my watch, I asked them 
to draw the map in two minutes; one minute more 
was then given to locate Judea, Samaria, Galilee, 
Sea of Galilee, and Dead Sea. I shall attempt this 
oo through rapid sketching to make the location of 
ew Testament places familiar. The maps showed 
how indefinite the girls’ knowledge is. 

I described the country of Samaria in a few sen- 
tences, and called on girls assigned the topic to tell 
about ‘‘ The Samaritans and Jews,” then asked for 
the story Jesus told about a Samaritan. All the girls 
took part in this, continuing the story as I called their 
names. ‘I recalled the story of Jesus at the well, and 
also described Philip, a deacon, a Greek Jew, his 
home, etc., asking why he left Jerusalem. Last 
week's lesson was reviewed briefly. I asked why 
Philip, a Jew, should be willing to preach to Samari- 
tans, and what Philip probably said when he preached. 
Their answers were a gi review of the great 
events in Christ's life. They all thought he told’ of 
Stephen’s death and the persecution. I asked for 
the result of his | grees 2 and pictured the sur- 
prise and doubt of the apostles in Jerusalem when 
they heard of it. What did they do? (v. 14). 

I then let two girls tell the lesson story without in- 
terruption (vs. 14-25, assigned). 

‘Bertha told us about Simon the sorcerer (assigned). 
I added some things about magicians in the Eastern 
countries to-day; then asked what was really wrong 
with Simon. They said, ‘*he wanted to pay for the 
Holy Spirit,” ‘‘ he wanted to do what Philip did and 
become a great man,” ‘‘he wanted to buy religion,” 
etc. I asked them to tell messome things one cannot 
buy with money. The answers were prompt and 
good. I called attention to Peter’s words, ‘‘ Thy 
heart is not right before God,” and told them that 
was the real trouble. We noticed Simon’s answer to 
Peter’s rebuke (v. 24). 

One of the — asked if it wasn’t all right to pray 
that he shouldn’t be punished. _We had a moment's 
discussion about being sorry for a sim, and sorry for 
the conseguences of it; deciding that Simon would 
still.have been glad to buy Philip’s power. I said 
that thus far we could divide the witnesses into two 
classes: a few: who coveted honor and praise and 
longed to be thought great. They gave in this class 
Ananias and Sapphira.and Simon. The second class 
I said seemed scarcely to think about themselves, 
only of the people they wanted to help and the story 
they had to tell. Asked to name such witnesses, 
they gave Peter, John, and Stephen. I said that 
everywhere to-day, just as in Jerusalem and Sa- 
maria, there are these two classes of witnesses,— 
those who think: first of what they can gain, and 
those who think first of what they can give. I 
would not ask in which class the girls wanted to be, 
for I was sure. I showed them a fine book for girls I 
was —e to loan (story of the ‘* Life of Alice Jack- 
son,” by Robert .E. Speer), which told the story of 
what a witness of the right sort can do. 

Each girl read one of the questions she had writ- 
ten (assigned), and I called upon some one to an- 
swer it briefly. 

I closed by asking them to repeat with me Acts 1 : 
8 (learned January 3), and told the girls that the 
witnesses began in — in to-day’s lesson 
were in Samaria, and soon we should study about 
them in Judza and ‘‘the uttermost parts of the 
earth;" that, after all these hundreds of years, wit- 
nesses are still'at work; no place so hard or faraway, 
no people. so: degraded,--that- witnesses- cannot be 


no silent 


“found:to igo’ to:'them: as:Philip.did: to the Samaritans. 


‘Ef told ‘them ‘a féw’ words’‘about such’a -witness in 


Philip tell about ? 
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Southern India, giving her name, and asked them to 
pray for her this week. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


The lesson just taught is to be written in the 
books. Title, ‘* Philip—a Witness—in Samaria.” The 
class was asked to bring next Sunday a three-minute 
_— of Palestine, —— ‘Jerusalem and Samaria, 
and to read Isaiah 53. gave out clippings about 
Gaza, Candace, and Ethiopia. All who were willing 
to do extra work were asked to write three reasons 
they would give toa girl who said, ‘‘ Why should I 
study the Bible?” cards being given for this pur- 
pose. 

FircuBurG, Mass. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


H ANDING each fellow a slipof paper I asked him 
to write down two ‘‘things” that could not be 
bought with money. I told them I meant 

things in the abstract or concrete; then we cleared 

up the meaning of those two words. The following 
were named omitting duplications): Learning, 
faith, health, Holy Spirit, salvation, true joy, good 
words, honor, sense, honesty, life, knowledge. 

‘* Let’s turn to the story of a man who had a mis- 

taken idea about the use of money.” 

In Acts 8 : 4 we saw how God used the passion and 
hatred of men to work out his plans. What commis- 
sion did the disciples have? ‘‘To go into all the 
world and preach the gospel.” How many did Jesus 
train for this work? Just twelve, and one of them 
went back on him. ell, here they were settling 
down at Jerusalem, and *‘all the world” needed the 
gospel. So Saul’s persecution scattered the disci- 
ples, and everywhere one went he became a preacher 
of the good news, Here’s a fire smouldering in 4 
certain place. One way to quench it is to fight it 
where it is; but if one loses his head he may go after 
that fire and scatter it to fifty new places. Then he’s 
got fifty fires to fight. So soon as the disciples were 
scattered the church sprung up in all the new places, 
And the persecution of men was turned to God's 
purposes. ‘‘Surely the wrath of man shall praise 
thee” (Psa. 76: 10). 

We came to the incident of Simon, and I read the 
list of things which the boys said could not be bought 
with money. We tried to get a correct view of the 
value of. money. But I pointed out that the most 
valuable things in life couldn't be bought -for cash. 
This gave me an opportunity likewise to show how 
the things we can’t touch, or measure with a foot-rule, 
or weigh, are the greatest things in all our living, 

Some folks live a good many years before they 
realize that they’ve been living for things that aren't 
worth while, Just think of a well-known man, sev- 
enty years of age, rich and influential, saying that he 
had discovered that his life had been a failure. He 
went after money, and he got it; but it had no pur- 
chasing power for the things he wanted most. 

Get money for what it will do; but don’t count on 
its getting some things that you may want the most 
some day. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to each 
y, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. What command came to Philip? 2. What means 
of travel is mentioned? 3. What part of the Bible 
was the Ethiopian official reading? 4. Whom did 
5. What symbol was used to show 
show that the eunuch believed in Christ ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Success of Philip’s Work of Evangelization 
in Samaria 


I. THe GENERAL Preparation (Acts 8 : 4-25). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE first result of the active persecution at Jeru- 
salem was to scatter many of the disciples far 
and wide. Why the apostles did not have to 

flee is an unsolved question. Perhaps because ree 4 
had been careful to observe all the forms of Jewis 
religious practise, and were well known as religiously 
scrupulous men. On the other hand, they may have 
remained at their post of duty notwithstanding the 
hazard. 

The fugitives were among the most earnest and 
thoughtful, the exceptionally able and progressive 
of the Christian community. Results were to be ex- 
pected wherever they gave themselves to the work 
of preaching. Philip was prominent among these 
men, and his experience was unusually instructive. 

His destination was Samaria, a place where he, 
as one of Hellenistic training, could work more read- 


-ily than a less liberal Jew. His theme was one in 
which the Samaritans were no less interested than 
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their Jewish cousins (John 4: 25). They 
were ready to listen with responsiveness 
to any preaching concerning the Messiah. 
They were outside of Judaism, but not 
very far away. ‘ 
The success of this work in the city 
of Samaria im even Simon, a 
sorcerer held in high repute among the 
ople of the city. Such as he were 
half quacks, half sincere, They had un- 


bounded influence. When many in 


Samaria accepted Jesus, and were bap-. 


tized, Simon, too, fessed conversion, 

It was probably a surprise to the 
apostles at Jerusalem when they heard 
what was taking place in Samaria. Peter 
and John were sent down to make sure 
of the character of the work. They 
clearly saw that a great work of grace 
had begun, and prayed for the com- 
pletion of the spiritual experience. Thus 
the Samaritans were officially recog nized 
as eligible to membership in the Mes- 
sianic community. 

At this juncture Simon showed him- 
self as he really was. He could not com- 
prehend the spiritual nature or conditions 
of the ministry of the apostles. Re- 
garding them as wonder-workers more 
clever than himself, he asked their price 
for teaching him.~ Peter's stern expres- 
sion of abhorrence at this proposal, and 
his emphatic characterization of Simon’s 
attitude as heathenish, was useful in 
more than one way. It helped at once 
to set a standard of moral and spiritual 
values which should distinguish the 
Christian from the pagan. ut Peter 
also urged Simon to repent lest he 
should be wholly given over to evil and 
unable to get free from it. Such repent- 
ance Simon did not so much as under- 
stand. He was throughout a type of 
the unspiritual man, glad to share at 
small cost to himself in the benefits of 
religion. Tradition made him the father 
of heresy and the sturdy opponent of 
Christianity in later days. 

This section shows us that the Samari- 
tans responded readily to the gospel, 
and that they, as a race, were reckoned 
as possible members of the Kingdom. 
This was a real stepin advance. The 
little church at Pentecost did not think 
so far ahead, 


1E, RerexeNce LITERATURE, 


A leaflet containing suggestions for the successful 
conduct of a Bible class, and giving the names and 
rices of reference works bearing on the current 
Goones will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for four cents in stamps. 
Besides the ‘excellent notes in Bart- 
lett’s ‘* Acts” (pp. 207-214) or ‘* Apostolic 
Age” (pp. 33-35), Lindsay’s ‘‘ Acts” 
(Vol. I, pp. 99-101) is well worth con- 
sulting. Stifler’s ‘* Introduction” (pp. 
67-71) finds almost too much significance 
in the narrative. Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary (Vol. III, p. 836) has a good 
article. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE LESSON, 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable 
for discussion, the themes in which adults will be 
i Itisi ded to afford hints for a variety 
of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

A suggestive thought which this les- 
son enforces is the readiness of the early 
church to follow the leading of the Holy 
Spirit. Even when they were bidden to 
recognize the unlikely Samaritans as 
brethren they did not hesitate. 

Those That Were Scattered Abroad. 
Who were not compelled to go(8: 1), 
and why? Of whatsort must those have 
been who were forced to flee ? 

Philip, the Evangelist. What do we 
already know about him from the Book 
of Acts? What may we fairly infer re- 
garding his character ? 

The Samaritans. ‘ Were they more or 
less likely than others outside of Juda- 
ism to be impressed by the gospel mes- 
sage ? 

The Work in Samaria. What was 
the effect of Philip’s preaching ? 

Simon, the Sorcerer. Towhat extent 
had he won an influence in Samaria? 
How do you account for his acceptance 
of Christianity,—and estimate it ? 

His Request and its Answer. 
was Simon’s error ? 
buke him ? 

The Significance of This Event, What 
did this successful work really mean to 
the Christian church ? 





What 
How did Peter re- 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next Week's 
LESSON. 

For assi t in ad by the teacher, to mem- 

(For assignmen ne — y :s 


1. How was Philip sent to Gaza? 2. 
Why was the eunuch worth working for ? 
3. y did the act of instructing and 
gem 2 him show Philip’s breadth ? 
4. To what did Philip then give himself ? 


WasuHsurn CoLiece, Topeka, Kansas. 





| Children at Home 





Betty’s Other Name 
By Hilda Richmond 


ETTY S——! Betty S——!” Adele 
kept hegeorgg | as she looked at 
the big rag doll with her sun- 

bonnet and her gingham apron. ‘‘ What 
do you suppose her other name is, mama? 
Why do you think grandma wants me 
to guess? I don’t understand it.” 

‘* Neither doI, Adele,” said Mrs. Ford. 
‘‘Grandma says you will get a prize 
when you guess Betty’s other name, so 
if you want to earn the prize you will 
have to put on your thinking-cap.” 

So the letter that Adele wrote to her 
grandma thanking her for the doll hada 
neat little list of names. beginning with 
the letter S, but none of them were right. 
Whenever Adele heard of a new name, 
she ran to put it down, but somehow 
she never could get just the right one. 
All this time poor Betty S—— was 
tucked away in a box in the playroom, 
for her little owner did not like her at 
all. She did not tell her mama that she 
was much disappointed to receive only 
a rag doll from grandma, who usually 
sent such lovely thing’, but Mrs. Ford 
did not need to oe told. The other dolls 
were carefully undressed every night 
and put into their beds, but Betty was 
never looked at at all. 

‘‘Grandma is comin 
morrow, Adele,” said 
day late in March. 
week.” 

‘‘T suppose I'll have to get out Betty 
S——, then,” said Adele, discontentedly. 
**It wouldn't do to let grandma know I 
never played with her.’ 

Mrs. Ford said nothing, but presently 
the playroom was set in order and Betty 
S—— given a place in an arm-chair in 
the corner. 

‘*Why, how nice and clean Betty 
S—— looks, Adele,” said her grandma 
when she went into the playroom. ‘‘ Her 
clothes are not soiled a bit. You must 
>be very careful with her.” 

‘*]—I don’t play with her very much,” 
said Adele. 

Adele guessed all the time she was 
there, but could not get the right name, 
so she told her mama she would never 
try again. ‘‘I don’t like Betty at all,” 
she said, shaking the poor doll. ‘* What 
is your name, you ugly thing?” she 
said. ‘‘ Grandma said she intended to 
buy mea nice little piano when I guessed 
what the ‘S’ stands for, but I'll never 

et it. Why, mama, look here! This 
ovely silver thimble flew out of Betty’s 
bonnet when I shook her.” 

In a hurry the bonnet was pulled off, 
and there was a beautiful handkerchief, 
with lace around it, in the crown. Her 
petticoats proved to be other handker- 
chiefs, and in her sleeves were the pret- 
tiest hair-ribbons Adele had ever seen. 
In her old-fashioned calico hand-bag 
were pretty bits of silk for doll dresses, 
and in the back of her frock Adele found 
a ring neatly hidden. The little girl 
had quite a heap of gifts in her lap when 
Betty was finally ready for her night- 
gown. 

“*I s’pose she meant it for a_surprise, 
didn’t she?” she asked, and then she 
caught a twinkle in her mama’s eye. 
‘*Betty Surprise! Betty Surprise! ie I 
had been nice, and played with her at 
first, [ would have guessed her name 
long ago.” And when the pretty toy 
piano was brought into the playroom it 
was Betty Surprise that was first seated 
with her clumsy hands on the white 
keys, and all the other dolls had to wait. 


to visit us to- 
er mother one 
‘*She is to staya 
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Workers’ Questions 
Answered 





Alternating every other week with Marion Law- 
rance, General Secretary of the International Sunday 
School Association, who answers questions on the 
general work in the Sunday-school, other specialists 
will answer here quéries in their classified ‘fields of 
work, 


The Home Department 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 





Secretary of the Home Department Committee | b 


of the International Sunday School Association 


How many homes should be given into the 
care of one Visitor ? 

That depends wholly on the Visitor. 
If one has much leisure and a car- 
riage at her command, she can care for 
many. I know of several who have as 
many as forty on their class-list, but in 
each instance the Visitor can command 
her entire time and has a conveyance 
at her disposal. For the average Visi- 
tor,—a busy woman with many other 
duties,—seven is a good number to have 
on the class-roll, and seven can be cared 
for without much difficulty. 


Whom in the church should we invite to 
join the Home Department? 

Every soul that is not already in the 
Sunday-school. First, the members of 
the church, for they have no right oz 
to be in some department of the Sun- 
day-school; and then the habitual at- 
tendants of the church, Do not confine 
your efforts only to those whom you see 
in chureh, but remember the shut-ins 
and the hired help; remember, the ideal 
toward which we are aiming is ‘‘ Every 
member of every family a member of 
some department of the Sunday-school.” 





One great difficulty seems to be in the secure 
ing of a good mtendent. Pastors ap- 
preciate the value of the Home Department, 
but cannot get the right person to take charge 
of it. How can such be secured ? 

The keynote of success here, as in 
nearly every other case, is in the word 
‘*interest.” If the ‘‘right” person, in 
the estimation of the pastor and Sunday- 
school board, can once be thoroughly in- 
terested in the work, made to realize its 
importance and the far-reaching results 
of the work, even though that one 
already has more than he ought to do 
(and this is the case in nine-tenthsof the 
instances known), let others be found to 
relieve him of some of his work, leav- 
ing him leisure sufficient to undertake 
this work. If pastors would cease to 
think that women were the best fitted 
to act as superintendents of the Depart- 
ment, and try more often to find some 
man to act in this capacity, the work 
would be materially strengthened. Our 
women do make fine superintendents, 
but the men also—and there are many 
of them who act as superintendents—do 
splendid service. ; 


What is the commonest cause of decrease 
or disbanding in the Home Department, and 
what can be done to offset this ? 

The commonest cause is the lack of 
real interest and work on the part of the 
Visitors. It is rarely ever that a Depart- 


ment suffers because of lack of interest. 


on the part of the members, but so 
many times the Visitors undervalue the 
work and use slipshod methods of carry- 
ing iton. The member is quick to real- 
ize this, and then it is not to be won- 
dered that a corresponding lack of ap- 
preciation of the work is felt by the 
member. The best antidote for this 
condition is to choose the Visitors more 
carefully, and have live, interesting, 
helpful Visitors’ meetings at least once 
each quarter. If the pastor of the church 
and the superintendent of the school will 
honor these meetings with their pres- 
ence, and occasionally invite the other 
workers to meet them, it will give the Vis- 
itors courage, and will tend to make them 
feel their responsibility more. If the 
department is com letely organized and 
the workers publicly installed, one need 
have no fear of any decrease along any 
line.. An installation service for the 
workers is a good thing to make a//— 
workers, members, the church, and all 


friends—correctly value the work done. 
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ASTER 
SERVICES 


THE SONG OF 1UM By I. H. Meredith. 
Those who are ane — this om oa. qorks 
will find this service even superior to his former efforts. 
It possesses virility and ty, and is sure to be one 
of the most popular ices for Easter, 1909. 
Complete Orchestration, $1.50. 

HEV KING. By Tullar, Pullin, Lowden 
Solly and IGTOR “hose wishing a variety of author- 
ship will find this one of the best we have ever issued. 

Complete Orchestration, $1.50. 

THE MESSAGE . Libretto by E. L. 
Rolfe, music st Oh BOF nore. service ot great merit 

y comparatively new writers. Mr. Stabler strikes a 
new note in his style of writing and Mr. Rolfe has told 
the Easter Story in a beautiful and helpful manner. 
Prices, 55 cents dozen, » $4.00 per 

Rearcfectyesclan: #007 

A sample package of six different services will be 

sent postpaid for 10 cents in stamps. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
150 Pith Avenue 57 Washington Street, 








“OUR SAVIOR” 
Prepared by Chas. H. Gabriel 


A ervice of the highest quality with 16 
pages wapeer Sony ond Lowe aah apeveusns 


recii , etc. especie! 
pecatatio both words and must: and pom earn 





ri . each; x Bae 
BamelS copy tees if joo mended &. Be Yams: 


Jennings & Graham 
222 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 


EASTER MUSIC 














THE VICTOR KING. ° A new Sunday-school concert 
exercise by Powell G. Fithian. 5c. Sample free. 
THE CON 


VERO 4. new Sunday-school concert 
exercise, edited by J. H. Fillmore. 5c. Sample free. 
MY RISEN LORD.” A beautiful new solo for medium 
i i ailed for 25c. 





DAY OF TRIUM ’ A strong Easter solo tor 
medium voice, soc. ailed for 25c. 

Our Easter Catalogue Free. Contains many new 

ical publicati ri . By all means Fet it 

Fillmore Music House f7°5'tisis Hoste N'Y. 





EASTER SERVICES 


HE TRIUM Sampl f th for 
Hie EkrEg enemas} See sc 
oir Cantata for Easter 
GETHS! NE TO 


Choir Cantata 
THE PRODIGAL 
Subject to discount and 


our expense. 1018-20 Arch St. Philadelphia, Ps. 
HALL-MAGK 00. 22,800: 2204 st. New York, N-¥- 


EASTER MUSIC 


DAY OF TRIUMPH, by Wilson, and LIFE, b 
Lorenz. New Seotar sarttean Sample of eac free 
o those mentioning The Sunday School ‘limes. 
kk , 








to th 
EASTER TREA Y No. 14. A new recitation 
and exercise book. rice, 15 cents. 
UNITED PRAISE. A New unfay-cchool Song 
Book. Sample pages and special-offers Free. 
THE LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
150 Fifth Avenue 216-218 W. Fifth St. 








New York Dayton, Ohio 
P EASTER SERVICE 
** Glorious Easter ”’ ** Jesus Lives”’ 


SEND 8 CENTS and we will send samples ot 
each of the above, our 112 page Easter catalogue 
of Easter cards, klets, novelties, hangers, 
eeatet Stee also illustrated circular of Easter 


i vices, etc. 
249 Dock Street 


Collection 
MacCalla & Co., Inc., Bhitadeiphia, Pa. 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


HALLOWED sme 











NEW and OLD 
1, ALLAN SANKEY, som of IRA D. SANKEY 
$25 per hundred 35c. each by mail 


Returnable samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers"” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


FAMILIAR SONGS OF THE GOSPEL 

‘The songs we know and love to sing. 83 best gospel 

songs, words and music, $3.00 per 100. Sample copy, 

i.e in stamps. E. A. K. HACKETT, 107 N. 
ayne St., Fort Wayne, ind. 


eae Royal Road to Oratory—prac- 








tical treatise on verbal memory—words—con- 
denses in months the work of years. Sample 


, 10¢.; cloth, $1.00; Oxford, $1.75. Uni- 
versity Hook Co., 249 Grand epi te B 


THE BSEST WAY: 

THE USE OF THE INDVV/DUAL 

pees LOMMUNION SERVILE was ime 

a CREASEO THE ATTENDANLE AT IME 
40R05 SUPPER (N THOUSANDS 

mm OF LHURCHES 17 WiLL O00 SO FOR 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR ILLUS 

TAATED PRICE 4/3T 

AL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street 

Iphia 


























~ Address Dept. B 
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HOUSEHOLD 
LUBRICANT 


Whether it’s the carpet sweeper, 
lawn-mower, wheel-barrow, go- 
cart, bicycle, velocipede or any- 
thing else that moves, House- 
hold Lubricant will make it 
move easier and prevent wear 
and tear and rust. 

Household Lubricant is 
ascientifically compounded 
oil that won't gum, corrode 
or become rancid. 

In 4 oz. and 8 oz. cans. 
Ask your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 
















Golden Jubilee 
Standard Schools 
Will Please Report 


The publishers will be glad to have 
prompt notice from any and every Sun- 
day-school in which all the teachers 
and officers are taking The Sunday 
School Times. A picture (suitable for 
framing to hang in the school) of Robert 
Raikes’ two earliest Sunday-schools in 
Gloucester, England—the boys’ school 
and the girls’ school—will he sent free 
as a Golden Jubliee Recognition of the 
use of The Sunday School Times by all 
the teachers and officers in a school. 

If you have already reported for your 
school, the fact is on record in our office. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Teaching Methods Worth While 








Preparing the Lesson 


N commending ‘‘The Lesson Pilot”’ in 
The Sunday School Times, Alexander 
F, Gunn of Detroit, Michigan, is moved 
to tell of his own lesson ration ina 
letter to the Editor.. He writes as follows : 
**T start on Sunday afternoon—after my 
class—read and re-read the lesson chapter 
until I have it well in mind, then look up all 
references in connection with the lesson 
incidents and characters, until I am familiar 
with the whole story, and able to talk and 
ask —- without referring to notes. 
** Every day I devote as much time as I 


can to on up , telling illustra- 
tions—rehearsing. work already done on the 
lesson, etc. Saturday evening I devote a 


full hour to reviewing the work of the week 
—then in the oe 3 hours of Sunday morn- 
ing, six to seven, I jot down on a half sheet 
of note-paper my final plan for presenting 
the lesson to my ‘ boys.’ 

**T generally begin my class by a short re- 
view of the previous lesson, leading up to 
the study of the day. Sometimes, Lut not 
often, my entire plan is changed by some 
question, or answer, after the class has 
started, but the material collected through 
the week always forms the base of oper- 
ations,”’ 

% 


“We Do Things” 


HE national motto of the Men’s World- 
Wide Baraca Union, and the Women’s 
World-Wide Philathea Union, which 

has over pesee members, is, ‘*We do 
things.’’ This is a good motto, and can be 
improved upon only by doing things at once. 
Many people choose such a motto, but fail to 
put it into instant practise. Not so with the 
young men of the Tabernacle Baptist Church 
of Syracuse, New York, the home of the 
Baraca and Philathea movement. In the 
Tabernacle school a class of nine young men 
found themselves without a teacher, and they 
at once decided to organize themselves and 
call one. The new teacher was called, and 
as the membership was small, he declined to 
organize until at Base fifty charter-members 
were enrolled. Then a banquet would be 
held, and a constitution would be adopted, 














The Sanday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, February 13, 1909 


Eutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday Schcoi Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 
7 5 t Five or more copies, either. to 

cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1 00 One copy, or any number of 

“ copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies - ji¢nai will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the. 
75 cent rate, 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

-- For Great .Britain,.Mr..T. French Downie, az War- 

wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearly or half- 
éarly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 

“be mailed direct from Philadelphia,to the snbactibers. 

Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 

The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 

Tue SuNDAY.SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No Medicine 
But a Change of Food Gave Relief 


Many persons are learning that drugs 
are not the thing to rebuild worn out 
nerves, but proper food is required. 

There is a certain element in the 
cereals, wheat, barley, etc., which is 
grown there by nature for food to brain 
and nerve tissue. This is the phosphate 
of potash, of which Grape-Nuts food 
contains a large proportion. 

In making this food: all the food ele- 
ments in the two cereals, wheat and bar- 
ley, are retained. That is why so many 
heretofore nervous and run down people 
find in Grape-Nuts a true nerve and 
brain food, 

‘*I can say that Grape-Nuts food has 
done much for me as a nerve renewer,” 
writes a Wisconsin bride: 

‘A few years ago, before my marriage, 
I was a bookkeeper in a large firm. I 
became so nervous toward theend of each 
week that it seemed as if I must give up 
my position, which I could not afford 
to do. 

‘* Mother purchased some Grape-Nuts, 
and we found it not only delicious, but 
I noticed from day to day that I was 
improving, until I finally realized I was 
not nervous any more. 

‘‘T have recommended it to friends as 
a brain and nerve food, never having 
found its equal. I owe much to Grape- 
Nuts, as it saved me from a nervous 
collapse, and enabled me to retain my 
position.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. - Read, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘* TPhere’s‘a Reason.” » 
* Ever read.the above letter?. A new 
one appears from time totime. ..They 


are genuine, true, and fall of human |. 





and the officers elected and installed. The 
young men, who were all under twenty-one 
years of age, became enthusiastic at once, 
and each promised to bring five new mem- 
bers from outside the school. After signin 

an agreement to do this, they went out wi 

the following invitation-card to ‘‘ do things.’? 





ARE YOU A KNIGHT? 


If you are not a member of any Young 
Men's Bible Class, we invite you to be- 
come a charter member of the Knights of 
Baraca of the Tabernacle Baptist Church. 
As soon as fifty charter members are se- 
cured we shall hold our first banquet 
and elect our officers. If you are over 
sixteen years of age, and want to join a 
live, up-to-date organization, sign this 
application. 


PD 5 6 0 356 he ae et 
Address a <0 ec een Ik dove .* % 
eae eee a 
Occupation. .... Do you sing?. . 


Play any music?. . . Can you debate? 
. . This application secured by. . . 














The new teacher was obliged to be away 
the next two Sundays, but upon his arrival 
an invitation was given him to a reception 
given him by his new class, ‘*The Knights 
of Baraca.’’ To his surprise the class had 
grown to thirty members, and they had 
formed an orchestra, which furnished good 
music during the reception. This orchestra 
had played for the Bible school every Sun- 
day during his absence, and continues to 
lead the music of the school.’ At this recep- 
tion the class chose temporary officers and 
elected an assistant teacher. They also ap- 
pointed a building committee to build a 
reading-room in the basement, adapted a 
Baraca grip, and a sign of recognition. 

While this class has grown three hundred 
percent in three weeks, it has also awakened 
all the othe: classes in the school, and many 
have organized and chosen names, and they, 
too, are ‘‘ doing things.’’ Upon vote of the 
class, five hundred was the limit set upon its 
membership, and plans are out to bring it to 
pass. Already a basket-ball league is bein 
formed of six Baraca classes in the South End, 
to be called the ‘*‘ South End Baraca Basket- 
Ball League.’’ This is waking up the other 
five classes in five churches to new life, and 
five Bible schools are already being led to 
‘*do things.’’ A military company is being 
formed, and the class has chosen the beauti- 
ful Baraca arm-band, made in class colors, 
as part of their uniform. This arm-band is 
made of dark blue, and encircles the left arm 
with the Baraca pin or emblem in white. 
The Knights are to wear these arm-bands 
with white gloves at the next city Union 
meeting of the thirty-five hundred members 
of the Baraca and Philathea classes of Syra- 
cuse, and go in a body. 

A secret service for prayer and personal 
work has been formed, and as soon as the 
Baraca reading-room is dedicated, a class 
prayer-meeting will be held each weck dur- 
ing the year.—Marshall A. Hudson, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
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How the Sunshine Class Grew 


ARLY in the year 1891, I commenced 
teaching a class of young ladies in 
Sunday-school, There were two pres- 

ent the first Sunday, and a week later five 
members were enrolled. Since then the 
class has been represented every Sunday 
morning, although the attendance has been 
small sometimes in unfavorable weather, and 
it is easy to know who are the most faithful 
members, 

During the year 1898, our church was re- 
modelled and enlarged, and the Sunday- 
school room was greatly improved. To my 
class was assigned a corner having a south 
window, for which we paid twenty-five dol- 
lars. - In addition to the name on this win- 


dow is the text, ‘Trust in the Lord with all, 
thine heart; and lean not unto thine own un-; 


derstanding ’” (Prov..3: 5). 
In June, 1900, we had a class social, and 
( Continued on next page, second column) 
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6°-BONDS-6* 


Interest Paid Semi-annually. 
Principal Withdrawable in Gold. 


Security—400%—Security 


SMALL DENOMINATIONS 


3100—STOCK—s100 


yielding Full Profits from 
the Ownership of 


vestrictted NEw YorK 
selected Reaut ESTATE 


ASSETS, . . . . « « $3,000,000 
Present Surplus, . . . . 765,000 
Regular Dividends for 12 YEARs. 
Bonds and stock may be purchased for 
cash or on annual payments. 


New York Realty Owners 


Andrew S. Brownell, President 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NBW YORK 
Booklet SS sent upon request. 


PER CENT 
REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma. Safest form of investment. No 
fluctuation in value. Securities personally in- 
spected. No loan to exceed 40 per cent of our 
valuation. Collection made without expense 
to investor. mg and successful experience. 
References furnished, correspond licited 

DICKINSON & REED 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, ind. 
Joszrn J. Dickinson Franx M. Resp 





























FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS. 
R. Inc., Richmond, Va. 


; B. CHAFFIN & CO., 
‘UNLIKE BELLS 
MORE DUB- 


Foundry cei 


tease mention this paper 




















me ELE S "= 
Chime a Specialty 
Peal McSuane Bru. Feonsay Co., Banuene, Mo., U.S.A. 








cin t Xe ou newspaper. Press, 
$s. $18 


er, $18. Save money. Print for 
others; profit. All easy; rules sent. 
Write factory for press catolog, type, 
paper, etc. The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


We 
Want | 


The addressses of Sunday- 
schools having workers’ libra- 
ries, —containing helpful books 
for the use of their officers and 
teachers. 

We can show a number of 
schools how a set of seven 
books (the Times Handbooks 
for Sunday-School Workers) 
may be had without cost. Send 
name and address of librarian 
at once. 














THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
ro3t_ Watnut St., Paoirapecenia, Pa. 


























LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 28 (Acts 8 


Low Fares 
to Seattle 


Sixty-two dollars ($62) will be the 
round-trip fare from Chicago to Seattle 
for the exposition, via the 


Chicago 


Milwankee & St. Paul 


Railway 


‘ by same low fare will also be offered 
ior the round trip from Chicago to Ta- 
coma, Portland, Vi 





ictoria or Vancouver. 
Tickets will be on sale daily from. May 
25th to September 3oth, inclusive. 
Tickets will be good to return until 
October 31, 1909. 
Descriptive folder free. 














CHALFONTE 
ATLANTIC CITY 


a combination to satisfy the most 
exacting; to please the most par- 
ticular ; to suit young and old. The 
ocean, the Boardwalk, the yachts 
from the one; a quiet, restful and 
elegant home in the other. Write for 
reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Always Open. 


On the Beach. 











When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 










HARTSHORN) 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
Get ‘* improved,’’ no tacks required 


_ Wood Rollers, Tin Rollers” 
Agents Wanted 


AGENTS make $103.50 per month selling wonderful 

self-sharpening patented scissors and cutlery. 
V.C_Giebner sold 22 pairs in 3 hours; made $13; you 
can do it. We show you how. Free outfit. ‘Thomas 
Manufacturing Co., 84 Home Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is for coughs and colds as 
well as for consumption. 


It’s easy for Scott’s 
Emulsion to cure a cold 
or cough and it does it 
better than anything else 
because it builds up 
and strengthens at the 
same time. 


Don’t wait until you get 
Consumption or Bronchi- 
tis. Get Scott ’s. 


Send this advertisement, together with name of 
paper in which it appears, your address and four 
cents to cover postage, and we will send you a 

‘Complete Handy Atlas of the World” eS 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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teacher, and some diffident people are de- 





( Continued from preceding page) 


organized the ‘‘ Sunshine Society,’’ with offi- 


cers and committees, Since that time we have 
had evening entertainments. These monthly 
meetings have usually been held in the 
homes of the members, and each one was 
privileged to bring a friend. The hostess 
could invite others to meet the class and 
share in the enjoyment of the evening. Fol- 
lowing a short business session were music, 
games, and refreshments. 

The object of the Sunshine Society is: 
‘* To incite its members to the performance 
of kind and helpful deeds, and to thus bring 
the sunshine of happiness into the greatest 

ible number of hearts and homes. To 
uild up the Sunday-school class in numbers 
and loyalty, not only to ourselves, but to our 
great Teacher.’’ It has been my joy to see 
a majority of our class unite with the church. 

We were not an organized class till Septem- 
ber, 1906, when five officers were elected and 
three committees were appointed. Our class 
pins are light blue enamel and gold, and 
they have the initials S. C. (Sunshine Class). 

For more than four years we have used the 
Loyal Army plan with good results. One 
‘Temperance or I gave two Patriotic 
Pledge cards to each one of the class pres- 
ent that stormy morning, and later to the 
others who were absent. I asked them to 
sign these cards and keep one, then return 
the other to me with the date of her birthday 
on the back of the card. It is my intention 
to have every one receive a birthday card 
and a written message from me on the anni- 
versary of her natal day. 

We have had a summer picnic for several 
years, ard have held it outside of the city 
limits, taking a short trip either in carriages 
or in a large boat. In midwinter I enter- 
tain the class as an anniversary party. We 
had a pleasant evening in my home with 
fifty-three members and friends present. 
The opening exercises consisted of songs by 
the entire company, after which the secre- 
tary called the roll, and each one responded 
with a text of Scripture; then the Lord’s 
Prayer was repeated, all standing. Minutes 
of the December meeting were read ; also 
brief reports from the treasurer and com- 
mittees, as follows: membership, visitation, 
and entertainment. 

The teacher gave the annual address, after 
which the chairman of the entertainment 
committee announced. the numbers on her 
program. Several piano solos and instru- 
mental duets, interspersed with two readings 
and some vocal solos, constituted the pro- 
gram, which was served in three courses, and 
several bright and happy toasts added to the 
merriment of the Sunshine Class banquet. 

In our class corner is a small bookcase 
which was made to order, and contains 
Bibles, song-books, extra lesson-helps, and 
other requisites for the Sunday-school hour. 

A new list of members is made at the be- 
ginning of every quarter, and we do not enter 
a name until a person has been present. We 
have a separate list of the names of visitors in 
the class, and occasionally some of them are 
transferred to the roll of members.—V/rs. 
Mary L. Kay, Dixon, lil. 


4 
The Unanswered Questions 


CAPITAL plan for an organized adult 
Bible class has-been tried out success- 
fully by the Friendly Class of the All- 

ston, Massachusetts, Congregational Church. 
The plan is to have all the questions on the 
lesson that the class is not prepared to an- 
swer referred to a committee known as ‘*The 
Unanswered Questions ’? Committee, to be 
looked up by members of this committee and 
answered next Sunday. ‘The report of this 
committee is a regular item on the class pro- 
gram, and the answers are looked forward 
to with keen interest. If the committee is 
made up of members who usually are shy, 
about taking part in the discussions of the 
lesson, a double purpose is served,— the 
class is thrown back upon its own resources 
for answers, and does not depend on the 


veloped in class work and self-reliance.— 
The Rev. John F. Cowan, Boston. 


. 
Convention Calendar 
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Legal Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 
the least expensive of foods. There is 


no waste. There is most nourishment. 
Always fresh and crisp. Never stale. 
No broken crackers. Always whole 


and inviting. There can be no better 
soda crackers than ~ 


Uneeda &¢ 
Biscuit 














An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distributed among those whe 
make a copy of thispicture. If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 40 
cent. as és as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FREE OF 
CHARCE FOR SIX MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent 
artists of the country. 

No Money Required:to Win a Prize—tt will not cost you a cent to enter 
this contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and 
ink. See how well you can do it. If you area prize winner it will prove you have 
talent for drawing. 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have Illustrating ability, but do not 
tenow it. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess 
this talent. If your drawing is even 40 per cent. as good as the original, you have this 
natural ability, and we can start you on the road to a fortable and independent 
living, with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 











Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 311, Scranton, Pa. 




















South Carolina, at Orangeburg, February 16-18 | 


Louisiana, at Jennings . . March 23-25 
Texas, at Fort Worth. . . . . . March 25-29' 
North Carolina, at Concord . . . . April 6-8 | 
South Dakota, at Parker . . . . ~. April 13-15 | 
Virginia, at Roanoke. . .. . . . April 14-16 


The Y. M. C. A. wanted 
a standard book 
on teacher-training 
—and got it 


In many localities the Young Men's Christian Association has offered its equipment 
to help along the training of Sunday-school teachers. In every case the question arose, 
What book shall be used? And that caused the Young Men's Christian Association 
Press (International Committee) to search out a book which would meet their needs. 

They found it, and we have just delivered to them an imprint edition of ‘‘ ‘Training 
the Teacher "’ (by Schauffler, Lamoreaux, Brumbaugh, Lawrance). 

Four sections: The Book, The Pupil, The ‘Teacher, ‘The Sunday-school. 270 
pages. -Cloth, 50 cents, net; paper cover, 35 cents, net. Postage prepaid. 


THE: SUNDAY SCHOOL. TIMES COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 








This briffiant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A house’ ‘s attention is in- 
istantly arres' the condition of the 
shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood segenerp. or . No matter how 

ne the rest e house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 








will save you from this reproach. 











VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1 200 year and upwards can be made tabtag cor Vetere 
inary Course at home daring spare time; taught 
simplest nglieb; Diploma g positi btained 

r successful students; cost within reach of all; satisfac- 
tion toed, particulars free. Gnyar o Vet rine 
ary rrespondence Scr.0o!, London, Can. 


HOLY LAND £3." Hleventh 


d 

tal Tour. April to J idea 
e scogmmogeinn: "vorg Yow rates ant 
to Rav. Ray ’ , N.Y. 


UROPE—BuSY MAN’S TOUR, ONLY $175. 
Hy tours, ee and short, at 
most moderate . at once. The 
ple Tours. SC" Heacon Boston, Mass. 
IBLICAL COURSB By Mail. Write Pres, C. J. 
Deen eure Ccueas, Oskalocsa. iowa. 




















Both Gained 
By Change to Postum 


‘*We have given Postum over a year's 
trial,” writes a Wisconsin lady, ‘‘and 
our only regret is that we did not try it 
before, Previously we used coffee twice 
a day, and were very fond of it. 

‘*‘My husband had been subject to 
severe attacks of sick headache for 
years, and at such times could not en- 
dure the sight or smell of coffee. This 
led me to suspect that coffee was the 
cause of his trouble. 

‘‘I was also troubled very much with 
acidity of the stomach and heart palpi- 
tation after meals. I had been doctor- 
ing for this, but had not suspected that 
coffee was the cause. 

‘‘ Finally we purchased some Postum, 
and it did for me what the medicines 
had failed todo. The first day we used 
Postum I noticed less of my own trouble, 
the second day was entirely free from 
it, and have never been troubled since. 

‘*My husband has been entirely free 
from attacks of sick headache since he 
quit coffee and began to use Postum. 

‘‘IT have heard people say they did 
not like the flavor of Postum, yet I have 
served it to them without detection, be- 
cause it has the color and snappy coffee 
taste, similar to mild high-grade Java. 
This shows they had not made it right. 
When made according to directions on 
paseee. it is as delicious as coffee, and 

esides it is wholesome.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘* The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above !etter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, February 28, 1909. 
Home Missions: Present-day Pio- 
neers, (Eccl. 11: 1-4). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON. —The sower and the seed (Matt. 13: 


). 
TuEs.—A missionary call (Jer. 1 : 4-10). 
WED.—A a message (Isa. 40 : 
I-II : 
THURS.—The missionary's strength (Ezek. 


2 4-Il 
Fri.—Achieving dnpossibilities (Ezek. 37). 
ae hardships (2 Tim. 2 : 
1-7). 











Tell of home missions among aliens. 


What is Christian Endeavor doing for the 
immigrants ? 


Give a sketch of the life of some pioneer. 


NE of the greatest present-day pioneers 
in home missions was James Robert- 
son, the real Presbyterian bishop of 

the Canadian Northwest, who died in To- 
ronto on January 4, 1902, ‘‘She was a lit- 
tle woman,’’ said one of Christina Robert- 
son’s daughters. ‘*There was nothing that 
any woman could do that she could not do, 
and when it was done it needed no second 
doing.’’ James Robertson was his mother’s 
own son. He was born April 24, 1839, 
in the little village of Dull in the valley of 
the Tay in Scotland. He was an even-tem- 

ered boy and _ self-controlled, but as 
his school-master said, he was a ‘‘ terrible 
fighter when fighting had to be done,.”’ 
Whatever he once took a grip of, he never let 
go. When he was sixteen a problem. in 
arithmetic that had given some trouble in the 
college at Edinburgh was sent down to the 
master at Dull. ‘‘If any of them can solve 
it,’’ said he, ‘‘it will be Robertson.’’ So to 
Robertson he gave it and the lad ‘‘took it 
home and fell upon it. When his father was 


‘Are you not comin’ to your bed, lad?’ 
‘Yes, after a while,’ replied the boy, 
hardly looking up from his slate. But when 
next morning the father came in to light the 
fire, James rose from the spot where he had 
been left sitting the night before, with the 
solution of the problem in his hands.” 
% 

The family was very poor and all that he 
had James Robertson’s father lost in the ter- 
rible storm which buried Tayside under 
snow in 1854, and ruined many a small sheep 
farmer. The times that followed were so 
hard that the family decided to leave Scot- 
land and try their fortune in Canada, In 
1855 they sailed on the **George Roger’”’ 
and settled in East Oxford, Ontario. That 
part of Ontario was then forest wilderness 
and the family spent their first summer in 
enlarging the clearing on their farm. The 
following winter James and his brothers 
chopped cord-wood and hauled it.¢@ the 
neighboring village of Woodstock, and the 
next summer worked again on the farm, but 
for a few weeks he walked night and morn- 
ing a distance of six miles to attend school at 
Woodstock. He tried at once for a teach+ 
er’s certificate, which he secured, and gota 
country school at the age of eighteen, He 
worked his way through the University of 
Toronto, and 5 went to Princeton and 
Union Theological Seminaries. Declining a 
call to stay in New York, he returned to 
take a charge in Norwich, Ontario, and from 
Norwich went to the new town of Winnipeg 
to became pastor of Knox Church. There 
he served for seven years, and then became 
Superintendent of Missions in Manitoba and 
the Northwest. 

The vigorous, untiring, genial, positive 


land and the great throngs of men and women 
pressing into it. He planted churches 
where he found men, along the railroads 
when they came, for he was there ahead of 
them, back in the remote country where the 
people pressed when the lands along railroad 
and river were taken up, in the coast terri- 
tory, and the Yukon, when the gold fever 
brought a great population into that desolate 
land. 
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going to bed that night he said to his boyy} 


Scotchman set out to claim for God the new | 





was complaining of what ne considered 
hardships in the way of uncomfortable beds 
in which thete were crawling things, and ir- 
regular meals not always prepared in the 
most tasty form, and the Superintendent be- 
gan very sympathetically telling some of his 
own experiences. ‘‘ Sleeping one night ina 
dug-out, wrapped in his blanket on the clay 
floor which was several feet below the sur- 
face of the ground, he felt cold, clammy 
ca. 4 on his back and face. He would 
b them off and turn over, and by the 
time he was getting off to sleep again, there 
would be another visitation, and so he 
brushing them away the whole night. 

‘** And what were these things?’ asked 
the wondering student. 

*** Well, you see the floor was two feet 
below the ground. The ground was worn 
away several inches lower than the door, and 
the lizards would fall over the edge of the 
cutting and crawl under the door, and dur- 
ing the night creep over the floor. And these 
lizards were enjoying a warm nest on my 
neck and face.’ 

‘*The poor student stood horrified. The 
superintendent enthused for a few moments 
on lice and lizards and snakes, as though en- 
counters therewith were as valuable as the- 
ology in a true missionary’s education, and 
the complaining dude subsided. . His hard- 
ships vanished into thin air,’’ 


So he did his work, and when he died 
left behind him his monument in churches, 
manses, and redeemed men. He was a 
**man of heroic mould, but of tenderest 
heart, charitable in his judgments of men, 
generous and sympathetic in his dealings 
with them, he was himself a living embodi- 
ment of that Gospel which he preached as 
the only hope for the individual or the 
nation.”’ 























A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 
FRuItT blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry 
looks and taste. Unsu f r eating raw, 
cooked, canned or ved in any form. The 

greatest garden fruit ever introd and eq 
valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. Rasiest 
plant in the world to queseeding anywhere and 
pet plant fe 

As a plan 
sobatest boom to 
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A Trial Offer 


The hand-book of every up-to-date teacher 


Gri 


a Sn 
Yr PELOUBETS SX) 
Ni SELECT NOTES 

) WSreves ZZ 


Thirty-fifth annual volume. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST COMMENTARY 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1909 


A of 
haurtive, promoted f & systematic, practical and 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
sister School “til ne ~~. he 40. use it for med 
weeks, then either return k or send us $1.45. 

Beca 00,000 k- 
Accept it ers have used it aanu- 


ally, and cannot do without it. Can you ask fora 
better guarantee of its value? Try it— by send- 
ing a postal request to the publishers, 


Boston W. A. Wilde Company Chicago 














In the 

the English Bible was written in the 
simple language of the time that the 
people, even the children, could under- 
stand, but since that Bible was revised 
in 1611, 300 years ago, many changes 
havetaken placein the English language 
so that many words, which were plain 
and clear in meaning then, are obscure 
and difficult to understand now. The 


4iner, pan 


the result of- years’ re- 
ong 01 effort to give 
children in your 


own plain and direct language, 
the true. meaning. How. much 
wider;clearer interest in the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures is such a 
Bible certain to create? 
ae Bootlet Free 
tells the story of Bible, th ransia- 
tions that have been made; contains letters a com- 
mendation from foremost ministers and religious 
writers, and names of prominent co s and in- 
stitutions endorsing the American Bible. 
A postal card will bring the bookiet—write to-day 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 50 Years 
37A East 18th St., Hew York 
























ee 
NURSE 


entire method 
study and 
practice, taught by 
This ie Mre. Martha L. Stupplebcen of Fulugre 
N.Y, one of several thousand 
of this school. 
We have trained thousands of women, 
beginners and practical nurses, in their 
re aed swath sede anylir 
If you desire a larger sphere of influ- 
ence, greater independence, and wor- 
thier remuneration, 


Mail this Coupon 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


286 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





BD Piease send your 56 pp. Blue Book for 1909 ex- 
piaining nod . With stories of successful nurses. 























He met hardships. Once a young man 








You will be satisfied with the products of 


Burpee’s “seeds that Grow” 


Shall we mail you our New Complete Catalog? 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 
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